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Ball-Band “Officials” on the feet of a fast, alert basket-ball player offer a combination 
hard to beat. And no wonder! This strong, husky shoe has all the qualities of a winner 


— flashing, sure-footed speed; light weight; snug fit; and real comfort. 


Keen, experienced coaches the country over are equipping their players with Ball-Band 


“Official”— the new and finer shoe with the famous non-slipping, self-cleaning Super Sole. 


Just run your eye down the list of outstanding Ball-Band “Official” features. Don’t you want 


all of them in the shoe your team wears? Remember, only Ball-Band “Official” has them all! 


For further information—and the name of the nearest Ball-Band dealer—write today to 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., 319 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Mana, NEW eee 


*“* A Kangaroo 
“ Official “” 





mm Ball-Band has just brought out a new 
§ “Official” that combines the important 
. features mentioned on this page (includ- 


ing the genuine non-slipping self-cleaning 
“Official” sole) with the lightness and 
toughness of a genuine kangaroo upper. 
- . Ask to see it when you are outfitting your 
td “yeep tO TEE! gt et wg ~ 1934-35 basket-ball team. 
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BIG FEATURES 


Now, for the first time, all the 
features desirable for basket-ball 


have been combined in ONE shoe. 


No other shoe offers them all. 


3. 


. Tongue is forme 


Light weight—easy to carry— 
but rugged enough to stand 
the gaff. 


. Snug fit—narrow at shank and 


heel to support foot and pre- 
vent slipping at heel. 


. Sponge rubber cushion heel 


and arch prevent bruising. 


. Built-in arch support of spe- 


cial design—just enough for 
comfort. 


. Ventilating eyelets at shank, 


to help keep the foot cool. 
Special ventilators at toe 
optional. 


. Outside saddle for support. 
. Inside and outside back stays 


for added strength. 


. High-grade loose duck lining 


for flexibility, coolness, com- 
fort and longer wear. 


. Special high-quality black 


duck upper, 3-ply at instep 
and vamp where the extra 
strain comes. 


. Eyelets set back from toe— 


can lace tight without cramp- 
ing toes. 


. Superior nickel eyelets (grom- 


mets) securely anchored. 


. Comfort-style lace stay pre- 


vents blisters on top of toes. 
d to lie 
smooth; felt lined to prevent 
wrinkling or slipping and to 
keep laces from chafing the 
instep when laced tight. 


. Special loops for holding 


tongue in place. 


. Counter sewed to lining—no 


wrinkles. 


- Non-absorbent ‘‘Super’’ (in- 


sulating) insole. 


. Brown sole, non-marking, 


molded with sharp, even edges 
in a special sure traction pat- 
tern. Edge raised to cushion 
the foot—corrugated to pre- 
vent slipping. 


. Pivot block—sole extra-thick 


under big toe joint—prevents 
burning of feet—and provides 
added wear. 


. Sole is self-cleaning — does 


not glaze over with dirt and 
wax from floor and become 


slippery. 


. To lessen interference and 


stumbling, the toe strip is 
made of thin but extra tough, 
non-marking rubber. 
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@ You know you're right when you standardize on Bike. Through more than 60 years of quality manu- 
facture and product improvement Bike has earned the title of “world’s standard athletic supporter.” 
2 out of every 3 men and boys in organized college, prep school and high school athletics wear Bike* because 


Bike’s design is right—it is built for comfort, freedom of action and maximum protection. 


Bike’s manufacture is right—non-curling, non-shrinking, because Bike webbing is absolutely smooth and 
uniform. No starch or other sizing is used. For these reasons Bike can “take it’ and stay comfortable 
after dozens of trips to the laundry. 


Bike’s prices are right—they give you the world’s standard athletic supporter at a cost that is kind to 
tired budgets. 


Standardize on Bike, the supporter worn by 2 out of every 3 scholastic athletes . . . for more than 60 
years the coaches’ favorite athletic supporter. 


*Established by nation-wide survey recently made by A. C. Nielsen Co. 
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3 i. Spalding Official DV Basketball makes infla- 
tion permanent and safe. 


Permanent because its new valve is as leak-proof 
as closed practice. Safe because its new method of 
inflation banishes forever the hazard of puncturing 
the bladder. 


Then, too, the DV has the patented balancing 
patch on the bladder that offsets the weight of the 
valve and makes this the most perfectly balanced ball 
ever played. 


It is double-lined and double-laced . . . free from 
dead spots . . . perfect in rebound. Its cover is top- 
quality leather, tailored to official specifications with 
the benefit of all Spalding’s famous “‘savvy.”” And it’s 
double-checked by the most rigid factory inspections. 


That’s why the DV never loses its 
AIR PASSAGE shape — or its spryness— throughout its 
long, long life. The Spalding Official 
DVC embodies all these features, too, 
except that it is a /aceless ball. 


By all means see these two great balls iy 
before you stock up for the season. , q.. 
nilating 
Write for the new Spalding College and — 
School Catalog containing full informa- and de- 
tion on Spalding’s complete line of Spalding 
basketball equipment. bladders 





SPALDING IMPROVED BALANCED 
VALVE BLADDER 


Will not leak 
Will not puncture 
New quick-detachable feature 
Absolutely fool-proof 
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HE SPALDING Official Intercollegiate J5-V Football has 
been played in more major grid engagements than all other 
balls put together. 


It has always been recognized as the toughest . . . lomgest- 
wearing ... ball ever made. For it has always been built to 
retain its youthful symmetry into a ripe old age. 

It comes equipped with the famous Spalding Improved Valve 
bladder, which has a balancing patch that nullifies valve weight 
and makes this ball the easiest to control, easiest to catch, and 
the most accurate in kicks. 


Its improved valve seals the air in—permanently. And its new 
method of inflation puts an end to bladder punctures. 


This year—in its new official size—the J5-V goes into action 
streamlined—easier than ever before to pass and kick. 


Write for the new Spalding College and School Catalog for 
complete details on Spalding’s latest contributions to football. 


Did you know that every record kick has been made with a 
Spalding Official Ball? 


LY, 


J5-V is practically a monopoly 




















Will not leak. Will not puncture. New, quick 
detachable feature. Absolutely fool-proof. 
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FLYING START -- - 
with , RAWLINGS 


Ask to See 
RAWLINGS - ZUPPKE 


Make 1934 your safest and most successful year 


~ ~ ~ Keep your men on the field, free from 


—s 


injury worries, from the start of the season ~ ~ ~— 


Outfit them with Rawlings ~ ~— ~— The Equip- RAWLINGS-ALEXANDER | 
ment that ~ ~— — ae | 
Affords complete protection. RAWLINGS - GAUTHIER 
Equipment | 


Enables players to make smashing tackles and line 


Also 
The New RA-TEX 
Jerseys, Pants and 


plays without fear of injury. 


Will not retard movements in play. 


Is light in weight. Stockings. 
Will stand up and take real punishment. eee 
Presents a smart, flashy, and colorful appearance. No. 5 RXS 

Is made in a full style range, for Varsity, College, The Ace of the 
High, Prep, Junior teams in a complete price range. Gridiron 


No hardship on your budget. 


Is Quality built by Rawlings, your assurance of the e[-l=lFI“1=1=\=|5 


finest always. 


Avoid Delays ~ ~ See Your Rawlings Dealer Now! 





Copy of Our 1934 Fall Catalog Mailed on Request. Send for Yours at Once. 
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RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING Co. Monn Minis tnctine 


New Official Size. | 


‘ iy ST. LOUIS, MO. cy The Ball That Is Accepted as the Best. 
t- wu a 
: ins SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Try one and convince yourself. 
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WITH THIS 
NEW 


ee © 
“It flies through the air 
with the greatest of ease—’’ 
COUNTER-BALANCED FOOTBALL 


Slightly more pointed at the ends, this ball has 





bullet-like precision. The valve is placed directly 
opposite the lacing, putting the ball into perfect 
balance. ¢ An off-balance ball lopes through the 
air. The counter-balanced ball spirals smoothly 
and evenly. A perfect performer through the air 
—easily controlled in flight—long and accurate 


Wilson in punting. The latest development in football 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT _ designing. 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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Michigan State-Syracuse University game of 1933. A Michigan State back has the ball. 


The Notre Dame System of Offense 


HE coach has three methods by 
which his team may advance the 
ball from scrimmage; namely, by 
running, passing and kicking. In selecting 
the style of offense, he will naturally 
choose that formation which, in his opin- 
ion, will give him a diversified attack com- 
bining as well as possible all three meth- 
ods. Such a formation must meet certain 
specific tests provided it is to function at 
its maximum efficiency. 

1. The formation must in some way 
flank, or at least threaten to flank, the 
defensive tackle, in order to develop 
strength for the plays outside and inside 
of tackle, the vulnerable spots of the de- 
fense. 

2. The backfield must be grouped on one 
side of the line where the backs can work 
together for mutual advantage, from 
which position they assist in the flanking 
movement by placing pressure on the de- 
fensive tackle. 

3. The ball-carrier must start from a 
position in close proximity to the line of 
scrimmage, from which point he can dart 
quickly through an opening made in the 
line. 

4. The formation must have a strong 
running attack, with strong plays which 
quickly threaten all of the defensive spaces 
in order to take advantage of any weak- 
ness shown by the defense. 

5. The offense must have versatility 
and deception; all plays from all three 
methods of attack in their inception should 
look alike in order to cover up the point 
to be attacked and the method. 

6. The formation must have good pass- 
ing and some kicking strength in order to 
put pressure on the defense by keeping it 
loosened up, thus increasing the opportu- 
nity of gaining ground-by running plays. 

After applying the tests outlined above 
to the Notre Dame system of offense, I 
believe it comes as close as any to meeting 
the requirements of a well-balanced sys- 
tem of attack. This style of football is a 
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By Charles W. Bachman 
Michigan State College 


shifting type of offense, but it can be used 
with success as a set formation. 

The arrangement of the line in the 
Notre Dame formation is balanced, which 
we believe is an aid to the flank plays and 
to the passing attack. The center occupies 
the middle position in the line. Having 
the responsibility of passing the ball pre- 
liminary to charging the plays over his 
position, under some circumstances he may 
not be so strong as if he were stationed 
at other points. Also, he may be handi- 
capped somewhat in covering openings left 
by the guards who have pulled out of the 
line. In either case, the plays are worked 
out so that one of the guards will help 
on the straight-ahead plays, or will follow 
behind the line to intercept any opponent 
who might beat the center through the 
opening left by the other guard. So far 
as I can see, the center in an unbalanced 
line finds the same difficulties under simi- 
lar conditions. 

Modern football requires that the cen- 
ter be a fifth back in defense. He must 
be well co-ordinated, a quick thinker, a 
fine diagnostician of plays and a vicious 
tackler. This type of player with constant 
practice quickly develops into a fast, hard 
charging, sure blocker. The difficulties of 
the center in a balanced line really are 
more imaginary than real. Most of the 
teams we played last year used the six-man 
line type of defense, which left our center 
in most cases unopposed by an immediate 
opponent. 

The center is flanked by the guards, 
who are in favorable positions to get 
quickly into the interference. On offense 
they are considered extra backs because 


_on many plays they precede the ball-car- 


rier and their effectiveness in the interfer- 
ence often determines the distance the 
ball will be carried beyond the line of 
scrimmage. Needless to say, they must 
be mobile and must be two of the best 
blockers on the team; in fact they symbol- 
ize blocking. In this formation, the ends 


are deployed from the tackles at varying 
distances of from 1 to 24% yards. The 
objective sought in widening the ends is 
to get them loose on forward passes and 
to flank the defensive tackle. If the tackle 
cannot be flanked, a wide opening is left 
between himself and the guard, and the 
offense starts from this point. 

The backfield is shifted to either side of 
center, making an unbalanced formation. 
This great concentration of strength, as- 
sisted by the flexed end, is directed at the 
defensive tackle on the side of the line 
opposite the shifted backfield. The tackle 
is “on the spot,” so to speak. If left un- 
assisted by his team mates, a strong play 
is opened up outside or inside of him, The 
play outside, the off-tackle play, from this 
formation is one of the strongest running 
plays in football, because it strikes quickly 
with a mass of interference ahead of the 
ball-carrier. This is the so-called perfect 
play of the Notre Dame offense. The play 
in fact is so strong and is so feared by 
opponents that the defense must be re- 
arranged to support the tackle. This sup- 
port may be given in many ways, either 
by overshifting the line, by using a loose 
center or by employing some form of the 
six-man line style of defense. Regardless 
of what types of defense are used to help 
the tackle, the aid given him is made at a 
sacrifice at one or more points. 

Offensive strategy in its final analysis is 
nothing more than creating a weakness, 
then directing the offense to take advan- 
tage of it. If the defense overshifts its 
line, the fast, deceptive, weak-side spinner 
plays go into action and the offense natu- 
rally flows to that side of the line. Some 
coaches have tried to stop the strong plays 
inside and outside of both defensive tackles 
by widening the space between the tackles 
and the guards. A weakness over center 
is the natural result, and the so-called 
weak plays over center suddenly become 
strong. The theory of the six-man line is 
to support the strong-side tackle by one 
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or more members of the secondary placed 
in positions where they may quickly aid 
him. These tactics leave weaknesses else- 
where. The strength of the running plays 
from this formation cannot be determined, 
as many have been led to believe, by the 
position of the offensive backs, but rather 
by the positions of the defensive linemen 
and backs, combined with their tactics as 
the ball goes into play. 

The grouping of the backs on one side 
of the line makes for variety and great 
deception in the plays. Three of the four 
backs can handle the ball direct from cen- 
ter and all four of them on different types 
of plays may carry the ball. All four 
backs are blockers and ball-carriers. This 
interchanging of assignments, we believe, 
has a wholesome effect in building up mo- 
rale and in developing what might be 
called an offensive complex among the 
players. 

Every type of offensive play known to 
football can be used from this formation, 
which includes direct and indirect pass 
plays, spinners of all kinds, trap blocking 
plays, single reverses and even double re- 
verses with an end carrying the ball. 

An end run from the Notre Dame for- 
mation is shown in Diagram 1. No. 2 
blocks out the opposing left end and 3 
carries the ball. Diagram 2 illustrates a 
spinner inside the defensive left tackle. 
No. 2 fakes to the left. The right guard 
and back No. 1 team on the opposing 








DIAG. ¢ 

















Charles W. Bachman 


tackle. Diagram 3 shows a spinner to the 
other side. The right tackle and 1, as in 
Diagram 2, form interference for 3, this 
time to the opposite side. A forward pass 
with four possible receivers is shown in 
Diagram 4. A longer pass with better 
protection for the passer is shown in Dia- 
gram 5. No. 1 protects instead of going 
out wide for a pass. 

\I believe that the trend of football is 
toward a more open style of game, featur- 
ing forward and lateral passes. In the 
past ten years it has been in this direction, 
and the action of the Rules Committee 
this year in liberalizing the rules govern- 
ing the forward pass will greatly encour- 
age this type of game. 

Any formation, to be successful, should 
have the possibilities of a strong passing 
game. To do this, it must meet three 
requirements. First, the formation must 
have a running attack of such strength 
that to stop it the defensive team leaves 
itself vulnerable to forward passes. To 
make this possible, all types of running 
and passing plays must start and look 
alike. Second, the eligible players must 
start from positions from which they can 
get beyond the line of scrimmage with a 


minimum of interference from the defen- 
sive linemen. If only one receiver is held 
up or delayed the defense is greatly sim- 
plified. Third, adequate protection must 
be given the passer so that he may have 
time to locate his open receivers. 

A glance at the arrangement of the ends 
in the Notre Dame formation shows they 
occupy the same relative positions as do 
the ends in punt formation, which is gen- 
erally conceded to be a very strong pass- 
ing formation. Good generalship on the 
part of the quarterback, finesse on the 
part of the ends, the loose grouping of the 
backs and the strength of the running 
plays in combination permit the eligible 
receivers to get down the field for passes. 
Either one or two of the backs may be 
sent down the field on forward passes, 
depending on the play. Here again decep- 
tion not only helps to free the receivers, 
but it is helpful in providing protection for 
the passer. Otherwise, protection is pro- 
vided by those players who are not en- 
gaged in passing and receiving. The more 
receivers used, the weaker will be the pro- 
tection for the passer. From the Notre 
Dame formation almost every type of pass 
known to football can be used, including 
the fading type of pass generally used in 
punt formation, reverse passes, spinners, 
the indirect, the running and the running- 
stop type of passes. The last three are 
characteristic of this formation and are 

(Continued on page 42) 
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DIAG. 2 
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DIAG. 3 


| DIAG. 5 
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The picture at the left shows a Notre Dame 
reverse play against the Army, good for 27 
yards. elinkovich, Notre Dame’s fullback 
(shown at the extreme right), has received 
the ball from Brancheau, who is starting in 
the opposite direction to draw off opposing 
tacklers. At the same time, Greeney, guard 
(32), Harris, guard (38) and Jaskwhich (1), 
uarterback, wheel around Army’s left end 
or interference, while Koken, halfback (22), 
is ready to take out tacklers who might dive 
in before the play gets started. The Army’s 
six-man line is driving through, but the sec- 
ondary defense has not come up fast enough 
to reinforce the line. 


A Defense to Cope with the 
Notre Dame Shift 


By H. O. Page 


Montezuma Mountain School for Boys, Los Gatos, California 


OR the past decade the gridiron cry 
PR: the Middle West has been “Stop 

Notre Dame and Purdue,” while on 
the Pacific Coast it has been “Down 
Santa Clara, Washington and St. Mary’s.” 
All these schools are similar in one respect ; 
namely, that they use the greatest of 
offensives, the Notre Dame system. There 
is a theory that a perfect defense will 
demoralize any offensive attack; the 
theory being, first, to break down the 
offensive morale and, second, to go out 
and win in the last quarter after the op- 
ponent’s morale has been broken. 

Rockne’s Notre Dame system, so ably 
handled today by many of his former 
players, such as Noble Kizer, Elmer Lay- 
den, “Clipper” Smith, Jim Phelan, “Slip” 
Madigan, “Gus” Dorais, Jim Crowley, 
Harry Stuhldreher, Adam Walsh, Tom 
Lieb, “Hunk” Anderson, Charley Bach- 
man, Jack Chevigney and many other 
stars, has ridden the crest in the past few 
years. If these ex-champions are going to 
continue turning out touchdowns, they 
may have to get some new cogs, for the 
time has come when the defensive has 
caught up with the fast shifting, deceptive 
offensive of that greatest of football tac- 
ticians, Knute Rockne. 

First of all, just what has that so-called 
Notre Dame shifting offensive that has 
consistently defeated the best of teams? 
Speed, power and deception, demanding 
clever and intelligent material well schooled 
in timing and physical execution, explain 
the secret of its success. Every cog is a 
specialist carrying out the assignments for 
the run, buck, pass and occasionally, if 
necessary, the kick. These plays are re- 
inforced by all important game tactics and 
sage handling of an abundance of high 
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powered material. To match these typical 
Notre Dame game tactics it might be 
advisable for opposing coaches to em- 
ploy their own shock troops at first and, 
when they are worn down, replace them 
with fresh tacklers, varying their defen- 
sive style to meet the second quarter offen- 
sive burst of the fresh and more clever 
material; in other words, fight fire with 
fire. 

Almost perfect offensive balance has now 
been developed in the Notre Dame system 
by the use of many comeback or reverse 
plays with exceptional success, as has 
been demonstrated in recent seasons by 
Purdue. This feature was probably 


brought about by the overshifting of the 
defense to meet the fast sweeps, coupled 
with the fact that a change in the rules 
slowed down the shift, requiring a full one 
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second pause after the shift. So today 
the coach who plays against the Notre 
Dame system will have to plan a defensive 
balance to meet this added menace. This 
requires a study of the offensive personnel 
through expert scouting. (Probably 
Howard Jones of Southern California was 
right a few years ago in spending 49 per 
cent of his energies on defensive tactics 
so that he might demoralize the Notre 
Dame offensive and then use his remain- 
ing 51 per cent as an offensive to win by 
& narrow margin.) 

The first question that confronts the de- 
fensive coach is this: Do I have the 
ruggedness in the front line to carry out 
a six-man driving assignment, or must I 
use the seven-man sliding line? Then, 
down on the goal line, another question 
comes up: Is an eight-man defensive line 





In this picture a Notre Dame halfback is seen carrying the ball around the gs left 
as missed 


end. Too many defensive linemen are off their feet. The defensive fullback 
the Notre Dame runner, but the defensive halfback has come up in a position to stop the 
Notre Dame back. 




















to check the Notre Dame game tactics 
necessary, or has the new pass rule inter- 
pretation, as to forward passes over the 
goal line, eliminated this eight-man line 
necessity ? 

The following defensive system has been 
employed during the past five years to 
meet the Notre Dame shifting offensive. 

Diagram 1 shows the defensive line-up 
against a Notre Dame balanced offensive 
line, backs regular. Defensive guards and 
tackles take a low stance and are ready 
for the quick opening plays coming very 
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fast, no backfield shift being used. Ex- 
amples of such Notre Dame plays are the 
quarterback sneak and the half and full 
quick bucks. The defensive ends take an 
initial high stance about a yard directly 
behind their own tackles and are up in a 
position to see things. The center is also 
a yard back of his line and is always alert. 
Thus these three men are in striking 
distance to stop the fast, tricky plays 
coming without a “Hep.” 

Diagram 2 illustrates the defensive 
formation against a backfield shift to the 
right. On this offensive maneuver, which 
comes with military precision, the defen- 
sive guards and tackles play on their 
opponents and use their hands in driving 
across the scrimmage line. The guards 
have the option of using their hands in 
charging the man opposite, angling in on 
the center or angling on the outside tackle 
but always driving iow and hard, keeping 
an eye on the deceptive quarterback, who 
invariably heads up a great many plays. 
The defensive guards really play the op- 
posing men by instinct in their endeavor 
to get through. 

The tackles hold their positions and 
manhandle the end or wing-back opposite 
them. This job is the toughest of all 
assignments for the reason that the offen- 
sive end can get the jump on his opponent, 
since the rules allow an offensive man on 
the end of the line to move laterally, giving 
him plenty of room to feint. It takes a 
very fine tackle to outsmart an end who 
is a clever feinter and still not get pinched 
in. For a tackle to allow himself to be 
boxed in is disastrous inasmuch as the 
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most dangerous plays go to the outside. 
Out on the Pacific Coast one of the Notre 
Dame shifting teams uses the wing-back 
out and up on the line and “heps” him in. 
That means that the defensive tackle and 
end have to play him by instinct, using 
their hands on him as they charge across 
the line of scrimmage. 

The defensive end opposing the strong 
side (i.e., the side to which the offensive 
backfield has shifted) has a similar shift 
rhythm and hops into his defensive line 
about 2 yards outside his own tackle and 
then charges across on the snap of the 
ball. The end on the weak side (i.e., the 
side away from the shift) holds his posi- 
tion, backing up behind his tackle but 
never crossing over behind his own de- 
fensive line. He holds his position for the 
reverse and comeback plays directly in 
front of him and to the outside. 

The defensive backs adjust themselves 
to the left or right as the shift goes, thus 
getting the last guess on the eagle-eyed 
signal caller. The man backing up the 
live (fullback) is back about 4 yards and 
really follows the offensive fullback. The 
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ceptive half hitch with a back faking to 
the strong side tends to pull the fullback 
backing up the line out of position, but 
since the defensive end on the weak side 
holds his position backing up his tackle, 
he should be very valuable in stopping the 
weak-side buck whether it comes fast or 
delayed. Down on the goal line the come- 
back buck hits fast, but with both the end 
and full backing up the line for close 
tackling, it should be effectively stopped. 

Of course, having the defensive weak- 
side end behind the line appears to be 
very dangerous on paper, especially against 
the wide plays. But imagine the surprise 
of a lineman or a back coming across pre- 
ceding the ball-carrier, expecting to get a 
“pot shot” broadside at a smashing end 
as he crosses the line of scrimmage and 
then not finding him there. It is a very 
difficult job indeed for an offensive player 
to block out a man while “rounding the 
horn” or while at an unfavorable angle. 
The defensive end in this position is able 
to sift through and handle the inside close 
reverse play head-on or keep his feet and 
slide out to slow up the wide reverse so 
that his team mates, the full and half, can 
come across to aid in the tackle. The 
weak-side tackle should manhandle his 
opposing end and then slide out and clean 
up a little of the reverse interference; 
however, he must watch the ball so as not 
to be fooled by a fake spinner. 

A well-balanced Notre Dame attack is 
shown in Diagram 5. The left halfback 
may be in position H2 (back) or H3 (up). 
This allows for runs, 1 and 2; bucks, 3, 4, 
5 and 6; passes, 1, 3, 5 and 7X; and ex- 

















halfbacks line up about 8 yards back and 
either come up 3 yards or else drop back 
3 yards. The strong-side defensive half 
comes up for the wide sweep or the out 
pass, while the short-side defensive half, 
dropping back, watches the weak-side 
offensive end as a possible pass catcher and 
must be alert to come up and tackle the 
wide reverse sweeps or weak-side laterals. 

Stopping the wide runs calls for speed 
and open field tackling. The work of 
defensive men against such plays is shown 
in Diagram 3. 

Stopping the bucks and spinners calls 
for alertness and close line tackling. Dia- 
gram 4 illustrates the maneuvers of de- 
fensive men against such plays. 

Since the offensive ends with feints 
widen the space between the defensive 
guards and tackles, the center, going into 
the line on the strong side, plugs up a big 
bucking hole. If the defensive right guard 
by mistake hits on the center and if the 
play is sent between guard and tackle, the 
comeback buck is very dangerous. A de- 





DIAG.3 











changes with H1, El, or F for reverses 
or delayed passes, lateral or forward. 
Thus, there is a complete variety of de- 
ceptive plays. The fullback is likewise in 
such a position as to be able to carry out 
a similar assortment of assignments. 

Jack Elder, an example of Notre Dame’s 
exceptional material, was the master of a 
clever feint-in and break-out maneuver. 
Preceded by an exceptional interfering 
guard and a good blocking quarter and 
fullback, he was part of a combination 
that was hard to stop. Once out in the 
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clear, Elder’s tremendous speed (under 10 
seconds for the century) made the wide 
sweep (play No. 1) a winner. Defensive 
speed is necessary to outflank this type of 
play, and no flatfooted defensive ends are 
advisable. Crowley and Miller (Notre 
Dame Four Horsemen) along with “Cot- 
ton” Wilcox and “Pest” Welch of Purdue 
were exceptionally clever at cutting in de- 
ceptively and then following their interfer- 
ence into the open. They were experts on 
plays 2 and 3. Powerful defensive tackles 
and sure tackling secondary players were 
all-important to stop these men. Last sea- 
son Sobrero of Santa Clara was about the 
most versatile left half executing these 
runs, and, combining a hitch kick, bullet 
pass with his ball-carrying ability, he man- 
aged to “whipsaw” every defense he met. 
Plays 4, 5 and 6 are fast, quick openers, 
delayed half hitches or the spinner decep- 
tion type of play. All call for cross-block- 
ing. No “chasing the duck” is wanted in 
the defensive line against such plays, and 
the fullback, end and loose center backing 
up the line need smartness in following the 
ball. Only hard smashing tackling could 
stop these drives so ably executed by Sa- 
voldi of Notre Dame, Purvis of Purdue 
and Wilson of Washington. The close line 
plays mentioned above may be run by 
either a halfback (H3) or the fullback 
(F), who is in good driving position. 
Reverses 5X, 6X and 7X must be prop- 
erly timed and the hidden ball exchanges 
smoothly executed in order to make the 
plays successful. Horstman’s wide sprint 
to the side line, then cutting back up the 
field, proved to be an effective scoring play 











DIAG. 4 











for Purdue. This play served to counter- 
balance the wide sweeping speed play (No. 
1) to the strong side, thereby giving a 
better balanced offensive program. A 
tackling secondary is all-important on the 
defensive, with a wideawake weak-side 
tackle and end taking care not to be boxed 
in by a single opponent. _ 

The principles that apply to players of 
the six-man defensive line call for perfect 
execution of fundamental team play. 

First—Get across the line of scrim- 
mage. Don’t let the offensive opponent 
get to your legs through failure to use 
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your hands. Don’t stand and wrestle with 
a single opponent. 

Seconp—Protect the territory in front 
of you; don’t chase the fakers or so-called 
“ducks.” 

Tuirp—Go for the ball-carrier, watch- 
ing for spinners, reverses and cut-backs. 

FourtH—Break through and tackle the 
runner before the interference has a 
chance to get up full power. Tackling 
with good hooks is all-important. 

The best pass defense in our great 
American game may be expressed by the 
slogan, “Rush the passer.” This defense 
calls for four or five linemen driving fast 
and low but smearing the passer rather 
high. Generally pass protection calls for 
the offensive tackles to block off defensive 
guards; offensive guards to drop out and 
sideswipe onrushing tackles. The defen- 
sive end is taken care of by a back, such 
as the fullback. The center may be able 
to pick off a line opponent. We have the 
possibility of the offensive releasing a cou- 
ple of ends and a pair of backs to receive 
long forward passes. From a deep passing 
formation a third back may be released to 
make a short catch; in such a situation 
it might not be advisable to have too many 


Stuhldreher or “Lefty” Parisien, great 
Notre Dame players, will probably tell you 
that the quarterback split passes were their 
favorites, because they personally were ex- 
perts in the physical execution of these 
plays. For real deception I believe that 
they are right from the scouting view- 
point; yet these passes call for perfect 
timing and fine pass protection while the 
receivers are maneuvering in the center 
lane or trying to break loose to the out- 
side. These passes have worked to per- 
fection against a stereotyped, set group of 

















DIAG. 6 

















defensive linemen rushing the passer but 
it would be better to give them a short 
pass territory assignment. 

Being a firm believer in versatility, I 
feel that a combination of zone, man-for- 
man and instinctive play, together with 
knowledge as to the down and position on 
the field, makes the best pass defense. 
The defense should shift according to 
whether the offensive shifts right or left, 
especially in the case of a left-handed 
passer. In matching men in football, as in 
basketball, it takes height against height, 
as was evident in the All-American pass- 
catching proclivities of Moss of Purdue, or 
speed against speed, as was the case when 
Jack Elder sprinted away across the Polo 
Grounds, chasing an Army end to inter- 
cept the ball on a long cross-over pass for 
an 80-yard winning touchdown. Harry 


defensive backs. Therefore, an unortho- 
dox arrangement of defensive backs might 
be the latest thing in pass protection. 

Defensive pass assignments for the sec- 
ondary in general are as shown in Dia- 
gram 6. 

End E 2 takes a position back of his 
tackle a couple of yards and covers the 
weak-side territory to his right; he covers 
an offensive quarterback or fullback in the 
flat and comes up fast on a lateral. 

The fullback (F) takes his place about 
five yards back of the line; he covers short 
bullet passes just over the line of scrim- 
mage or a third man out in the flat to the 
strong side, such as the full or quarter 
coming out late. In a pinch, the center 
in the line on the strong side may help 
out in stopping the quarter or full going 
out to the strong side. 

Defensive halfback H2 on the strong 
side is outside the end and back about 5 
to 8 yards. He comes up fast to tackle 
the wide sweep or lateral or is in position 
to intercept the 45 degree, fast, half-to- 
half, running-out pass. If neither offensive 
half H1 nor right end goes into the flat, he 
retreats, running backwards, and picks 
up the man who goes down 12 or 15 yards 
and breaks out. 

The defensive quarterback takes a posi- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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E. R. Godfrey (right) 
E. C. Krieger (left) 


Illustrations for the 1934 
Football Rules 


interpretation of the Intercollegiate 

Football Rules have recognized the 
value of actual demonstration of many 
points through the use of players. 

Mr. Walter R. Okeson, Chairman of the 
Football Rules Committee, has suggested 
that the illustrations appearing in the In- 
tercollegiate Football Guide are somewhat 
antiquated, and an effort has been made 
to picture a considerable number of the 
situations covered in more modern poses. 

Changes in the Football Rules made 
during the past few years have not, so far 
as is known, been illustrated by photo- 
graphs, and for that reason some of the 


I N recent years persons interested in 
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‘The blocker Peat Gaiied his ae through the air for a ; dike 
distance and has lost control of his movements. This constitutes a 
flying block and is prohibited as a protection for the blocker. (Rule 


3, Section 3, Page 5.) 
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By E. R. Godfrey 
Ohio State University Line Coach 
E. C. Krieger 
Ohio Association of Football Officials 


changes have been pictured. These include 
clipping, blocking, tackling and interfer- 
ence on forward pass. 

The balance of the illustrations deal with 
situations arising under the various rules. 
They are accompanied by comment on the 
interpretations. Owing to the difficulty of 
reproducing many situations, only those 
instances are included in which a suitable 
illustration could be obtained without ex- 
traordinary preparation and equipment. 
For this reason, a considerable number of 
situations which may occur in connection 
with the changes and clarifications in the 
1934 Rules do not appear. 

All references to the Football Rules in 





clipping and should 
Page 5.) 


of the legs of his ge in the white jersey. 


connection with the illustrations are to the 
1934 Edition of the Official Football Rules 
of the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation as published by the American 
Sports Publishing Company. 

It must not be assumed that these pic- 
tures are a complete guide to all rules 
changes or that the football code may be 
understood solely through them. Thor- 
ough study of the Football Rules them- 
selves is as essential as ever. The pictures 
are intended only as an aid in understand- 
ing the Rules themselves, the Approved 
Rulings and the Supplemental Notes. It 
is hoped that the illustrations may help 
to bring about uniformity in interpreting 


and enforcing the football code. 





The tage Sis jn the dark jersey has ya his F ikedy a across the back 


This constitutes 


penalized as such. (Rule 3, Section 4, 
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In the two illustrations above the man in the white jersey has turned his back just as the block is being made. The action of the man in 
the dark jersey does not constitute clipping. (Rule 3, Section 4, Page 5—Supplemental Notes.) It is necessary that officials see the 
start of these blocks in order to determine whether a foul has been committed. 





While the contact in this illustration is not 
on the legs, it is clipping. (Question 2, 
Page 73.) The determining factor in the 
commission of this foul is the point of initial 
contact. If from the rear, it is clipping. 
(See also Question 49, Page 79, wherein the 
blocker overtakes the opponent and then 
blocks him from the side. This is not clip- 


ping.) 
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Valid signal for a fair catch. The 
player has raised one hand only, clearly 
above his head. (Rule 3, Section 9, 
Page 6.) Compare the position of the 
player’s arm in this with the illustration 
at the right. 


Invalid signal for fair catch. The play- 
er’s arm not being clearly above his head, 
the opponents cannot determine his in- 
tentions. Attention is called to the fact 
that an invalid signal for fair catch may 
be penalized as unsportsmanlike conduct 
under the 1934 rules. (See Rule 10, 
Section 2, Article 7, Page 50.) 
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The illustration above shows legal position of players on the line The my on either side of the center in the above picture have 
of scrimmage. (Rule 3, Section 18, Page 8.) legally locked legs with him. (Rule 3, Section 18, Page 8.) 





Above is shown illegal locking of legs by players other than those The player shown above next to the snapper-back has both hands 
standing on either side of and next to the center. (Rule 3, Section within one foot of the scrimmage line. Legal position. (Rule 3, 
18, Page 8.) Section 18, Page 8.) 





The player shown above next to the snapper-back has one foot The player above who is nearest the camera is not considered as 
and the opposite hand within one foot of the scrimmage line. Legal being on the line of scrimmage. Although his left foot is within one 
position. (Rule 3, Section 18, Page 8.) foot of the scrimmage line, neither his other foot nor opposite hand 


meet the requirements. (Rule 3, Section 18, Page 8.) 
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The player above recovering the fumble is in contact with the 
side line and the ball is dead. (Rule 3, Section 21, Page 9, and Rule 
7 Section 7, Page 34.) Possession of the ball is determined under 
Rule 7, Section 8, Page 35, and the ball belongs to the team whose 
player last touched it in the field of play before the player shown 


above touched the ball. (Question 7, Page 74.) 


45 
— FF . od 


Although the official in the illustration above at- 
tempted to dodge, the forward pass struck him on the 
shoulder and is being taken on the rebound by the re- 
ceiver. Since the official is in bounds the ball is not 
dead, and the receiver may play it. If the official were 
on or outside of the side line, the ball would be dead and 
the pass incomplete. (Rule 3, Section 21, Article 1, Page 
9, and Question 38, Page 78.) 
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awarded to this player. 


The player above has recovered a free ball within the field of play 
while part of his person is out of bounds behind the goal line. e 
ruling under this set of circumstances is very different f 

in the situation shown in the illustration to the left. 
tion above, the position of the ball governs the ruling; the ball being 
dead when touched by the player who is contacting th 

(Rule 3, Section 21, Article 2, Exception, 








rom the ruling 
In the situa- 


e side line, it is 


Page 9, and Question 5, Page 73.) 


The player above has retreated in 
order to catch a high pass from center. 
Part of his person has contacted the 
goal post, but his feet are still within 
the end zone. The Approved Ruling 
under Rule 3, Section 21, Article 2, 
Page 9, makes an exception of a player 
in contact with the goal post who has 
his feet within the end zone. It would 
seem inconsistent to construe an al- 
most similar set of conditions other 
than as provided in the above-men- 
tioned Approved Ruling, and it would 
seem much more one to allow the 
ball to continue in play than to rule it 
an automatic safety. 


t 





The player above is catching a for- 


ward pass in the opponents’ end zone. 
The pass is incomplete because his foot 
is in contact with the goal at the 
time he is touching the ball. If some 
part of his person other than his feet 
were in contact with the post, the pass 
would be ruled complete. (Approved 
Ruling Page 9.) However, should 
this player land on or outside the end 
line, the pass would be ruled incom- 
plete. (Third Approved Ruling, Page 
30.) 
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Legal position of the ball before being snapped is shown in the 
picture above. (Rule 3, Section 29, Page 10.) 


In this illustration above, the ball is not placed flat on the 
ground, and if it is snapped from this position the scrimmage is not 
considered as begun. (Rule 3, Section 29, Page 10, and Rule 7, 
Section 3, Article 3, Page 26.) 


The tackler in the dark jersey above has thrown his body through 


the air at the ball-carrier. 


Illegal tackle. 
prevent injury of the tackler rather than the ball-carrier. 


The rule is intended to 
(Rule 3, 


Section 35, Page 12. Note especially the Supplemental Notes.) 


eter Pages: 


Although the player on the ground in the above picture is ob- 
structing an opponent with the hand below the knee of the oppo- 
nent, this action is not tripping but constitutes a tackle as defined by 
Rule 3, Section 35, Page 12. 
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The player above (in the white pen) Bes stuck out his foot and 


hooked the ball-carrier. Under the definition of tripping (Rule 3, 
Section 39, Page 12) this is illegal. It has been contended that trip- 
ping does not apply to the ball-carrier, but, since Section 39 makes 
no exceptions, the ball-carrier is entitled to protection against the 
positive act of tripping. 
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The illustration above shows 
the receiver of the forward pass 
in a forward-lateral play defiect- 
ing the ball to his team mate. 
With the increasing popularity 
of this type of play, the question 
of how long the first receiver 
must retain the ball is of con- 
siderable importance. It is cer- 
tain that he must retain the ball 
long enough to establish posses- 
sion; otherwise the touching of 
the ball by the second player 
causes the pass to be incomplete. 
(Rule 7, Section 5, Pages 28 
and 29.) Batting the ball or 
deflecting it ag shown in the il- 
lustration does not meet the re- 
quirements of a completed pass, 
since it is possible to exercise 
control through the deflection of 
the ball to the team mate with- 
-. ever having had possession 
of it. 
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In the above picture, the player in the white jersey is interfering 
with the opponent by holding him away as he knocks down the pass. 
(Rule 7, Section 5, Article 4, Page 31.) 


In the illustration at the 
left, both players are at- 
tempting to play the ball 
and there is no interfer- 
ence. (Rule 7, Section 5, 
Article 4, Page 31.) 


In the picture at the 
right, the player in the 
white jersey is interfering 
with the opponent by us- 
ing his left hand to hold 
him down. (Rule 7, Sec- 
tion 5, Article 4, Page 
31.) 


In the situation above, the 
ball has just rebounded from 
the head of the ineligible player 
in the foreground. The fact 
that he has accidentally touched 
a forward pass does not miti- 
gate the act. Since the foul 
occurs inside the 10-yard line, 
the opponents may elect a touch- 
back or may take the ball where 
put in play. (Rule 7, Section 
5, Item 2, Page 29, and Penalty 
(2), Page 30, and Question 30, 
Page 77.) 
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The ball-carrier above has slipped, his knee has hit the ground, 
and he is losing the ball. When a player has possession and control 
of the ball at the instant of contact with the ground, the ball is 
dead and no fumble can ensue. (Rule 7, Section 7, Article 1, 
Page 34.) 


Players of opposing teams in the picture above attempt to recover 
a free ball in the end zone. If the ball is knocked out of bounds 
behind the goal line, Sections 4 or 6 of Rule 9 apply. If the ball 
is knocked out between the goal lines, possession of the ball is de- 
termined under Rule 7, Article 2, Page 36. 


The above illustration is an attempt to show throwing of the —_ 
into the passer when he is obviously out of the play. The Football 
Rules Committee feels that when the pass is reasonably long and 
the passer does not leave his position, he is obviously out of the play. 
Blocking done when the ball is in the air (as in the above illustra- 
tion) or a considerable distance away, is not effective, and the Com- 
mittee assumes it is done only for the purpose of damaging the 
effectiveness of the passer. A new Supplemental Note under Rule 10, 
Section 2, Article 5, Item 2, Page 50, covers this situation. 
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The above illustration shows a player (in white jersey) who has 
been defending against a forward pass with his back to the ball. 
(See last Approved Ruling, Page 32.) There being no contact in 
the play, there is no interference, but when the defensive player 
attempts to disconcert the eligible receiver, rather than play the ball, 
the burden is on him if contact results. 
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In the above picture, a player attempting to catch a kicked ball 
has been tackled too soon, and his opportunity to make a fair catch 
has been interfered with. (Rule 8, Article 3, Page 37.) 
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The above illustration shows the player in the dark jersey makinga * 

legal side body block; the arms are not being used. This block may eerie iad 

quickly shade into an illegal block as shown in the illustration at After making a legal block, the player in the dark jersey h 

the right. locked the opponent’s leg with his arm, making the block illegal. 
(Rule 10, Section 1, Article 2, Page 46.) 


ey 
oles Ape’ eS 


A legal line block by the player in the dark jersey is shown above. The offensive player (in the dark jersey) is aay preventing 


The blocker’s arms are against his body. (Rule 10, Section 1, Arti- his opponent from getting into the play by holding his foot. (Rule 
cle 2, Page 46.) 10, Section 1, Article 2, Page 46.) Such fouls are usually com- 
mitted immediately after the ball is snapped, and the contact is of 
such short duration that it may be unobserved. 


oe a 
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The above illustration shows legal use of the hands by a defen- The picture above illustrates legal use of the hands by a defensive 
sive player (in dark jersey) in warding off an opponent. (Rule 10, player (in dark jersey) in warding off and changing the course 
Section 1, Article 2, Page 46.) of the opponent. (Rule 10, Section 1, Article 2, Page 46.) 
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Although the defensive player’s right hand is not shown in the 
above picture, he has forcibly slapped the opponent (in white jer- 
sey) on the head with his open hands. (Note how the opponent’s 
head has been turned by the blow.) This is the first of two degrees 
of striking prohibited by the rules. The penalty for the above of- 
fense is 15 yards. (Rule 10, Section 2, Article 1, Item 2, and Pen- 
alty, Page 49.) 





The offensive player above 
(in dark jersey) has come from 
his stance on the scrimmage line 
by stepping forward with his 
right toot. As his opponent 
tries to go over or around him, 
he brings his locked hands up- 
ward to the opponent’s chin, 
taking the power out of the de- 
fensive charge. ese are tac- 
tics used mostly in preventing 
defensive players from breaking 
through when Team A kicks and 
constitute a foul to be penalized 
under Rule 10, Section 2, Arti- 
cle 1, Item 1, Page 48. 


ca 


Striking with the heel of the hand by the defensive player (in 
white jersey) is shown above. This is the second of the two degrees 
of striking and is punishable by disqualification plus half the dis- 
tance to the offender’s goal line. (Rule 10, Section 2, Article 1, 
Item 1, and Penalty, Page 48.) 


The defensive player above 
(in dark jersey) has stepped in 
and swung his arm viciously un- 
der the opponent's chest and 
face. This is one of the most 
punishing charges in football 
and may easily be classed as 
striking with the closed fist, 
since the player must clench his 
fist in order to avoid injury to 
himself. (Rule 10, Section 2, 
Article 1, Item 1, Page 48.) 


In the illustration at the left, 
the two backs in the dark jer- 
seys have pinned the end with 
legal shoulder blocks, their arms 
being held close to their bodies 
and their hands clasped. (Rule 
— 1, Article 2, Page 
46. 
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Legal use of the arms in blocking 
is shown by the offensive player (in 
dark jersey) in the picture at the 
left. The arms are close to the body 
and are not being used to push the 
opponent. This block may quickly 
develop into pushing with the arms 
when the opponent attempts to break 
the contact. See the illustration at 
the right. (Rule 10, Section 1, Arti- 
cle 2, Page 46.) 


The picture at the right shows 
illegal use of the arms by the offen- 
sive player (in dark jersey). The 
arms are not held close to the body 
and are being used to obstruct or 
push the opponent. (Rule 10, Sec- 
tion 1, Article 2, Page 46.) 








In the above illustration, the offensive player leading the inter- 
ference (in dark jersey at right) is illegally pushing the opponent. 
This foul is most frequently committed by linemen who swing out 
of the line to lead the ball-carrier. (Rule 10, Section 1, Article 2, 
Page 46.) 


In the picture above, the player protecting the passer (dark jersey 
at right) is aiding his shoulder block by extending his arm, thus 
preventing the opponent from slipping out of the contact. (Rule 10, 
Section 1, Article 2, Page 46.) 





ing after the 
ball has gone out of bounds. The third sentence of Rule 12, Sec- 
tion 1, Page 52, is new in the 1934 Rules and greatly changes the 


The illustration above shows a foul (clipping) 





a 


In the above picture, if the blocker (dark jersey at left) continues 





ruling on such fouls. The ruling calls for loss of the ball to the 
offended team. (Question 50, Page 80.) This new sentence applies 
only when a free ball has gone out of bounds between the goal lines, 





his course or ‘moves to obstruct the opponent, illegal use of the arms 
will result unless the position of the blocker’s arms is materially 
altered. So long as the blocker does not contact the opponent with 
his arms, no foul is committed. (Rule 10, Section 1, Article 2, 
Page 46.) 
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and the penalty always involves loss of the ball. When the ball has 
gone out of bounds behind the goal line, Sections 4 and 6 of Rule 9 


apply. 
NOTE: A set of these pictures suitable for ing on bulletin 
boards may be secured by regular subscribers who request it. 
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Changes in Physical Education 
and Athletics 


fb question, ‘‘What changes may we expect in 
physical education and athletics?’’ is one which 
coaches and athletic directors are frequently asking. 
Those who are giving serious thought to this ques- 
tion have noted changes that are taking place in edu- 
cation, government and the fields of sociology and 
economics. They reason that when and if human at- 
titudes toward these institutions undergo serious 
change then it is reasonable to expect that attitudes 
toward physical education may likewise be altered. 

While we do not assume that we can answer this 
question, we have been trying to understand what is 
taking place about us, and this year we propose to 
discuss from time to time certain aspects of the 
question. 

It will not perhaps be proper to suggest whether 
we believe that various transitions and develop- 
ments may or may not be good for the American 
people. Rather we shall discuss conditions with the 
view to better understanding the possible effect of 
these conditions on the work in which coaches and 
athletic administrators are particularly interested. 

Of course, changes in the public attitude toward 
public institutions may be transitory and not per- 
manent. Through the long history of civilization, 
lasting progress has usually been the result of an 
evolutionary rather than a revolutionary process. 

Epucation. We have asked a number of college 
and university presidents and other educators 
whose opinions carry weight whether education is 
undergoing any fundamental changes at the present 
time. While we have found that a diversity of opin- 
ion exists regarding this subject, yet there is evi- 
dence that there are certain distinct trends at the 
moment. 

We shall for the present mention but two. 

First, for some time there has been a tendency 
away from the old stereotyped form of classroom 
instruction. Certain institutions, notably the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Andover Academy, have 
been conducting experiments along the lines of in- 
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formal instruction. Further, compulsory course; 
are not now so numerous as they once were. Perhaps 
we may say that one of the new trends in education 
is in the direction of placing more responsibility on 
the individual student for his educational training. 

Second, it is becoming increasingly clear that if 
our citizens are in the future to be called on to ex- 
press with the ballot their wishes toward many eco- 
nomic, social and political questions, they must un- 
derstand these questions better than our citizens in 
the past have understood them. Among the ques- 
tions that are today receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion, all of which have a political implication, are 
the following: currency inflation, credits, old age in- 
surance, crop insurance, stock markets, banking, 
tariff, supply and demand and laissez-faire. 

There is a feeling in some quarters that, in an at- 
tempt to prepare high school students for college 
and to give them a smattering of many things, some 
of the fundamentals have been neglected. By way 
of illustration: A class of students in a profes- 
sional school, a school the courses of which have to 
do very much with mathematics, was recently asked 
to solve this problem: What would it cost to cover 
with linoleum the floor of a room so many feet long 
and so many feet wide if the linoleum cost so much a 
square yard? Only one half of the students solved 
the problem. As a result of this test, the educators 
in the state in which the institution in question was 
located have revived the old custom of maintaining 
review courses in mathematics and other subjects. 
It is fairly safe to assume in the light of our recent 
experiences that our schools and colleges may for a 
time at least place more emphasis on practical sub- 
jects. After all, as we have suggested before, the 
function of an educational institution in a demo- 
cratic society is to serve the needs of the people who 
live under that form of government. 

GovERNMENT. Following the World War, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson advocated the principle of 
the right of self determination on the part of peo- 
ples who composed the different national groups. 
After this for a time, the democratic form of gov- 
ernment ensued as the prevailing style in govern- 
ment quite generally throughout the world. Since 
that time, however, the pendulum has swung the 
other way, and today half of the people of the globe 
are living under dictators, kings or other potentates 
who in a large measure have intrusted to them the 
power of ordering the lives and managing the prop- 
erty of their subjects. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of this 
modern conception of government is the relation of 
the individual to the state and the state to the in- 
dividual. Is the state to be considered as the serv- 
ant of the people, or are the people the servants of 
the state? 

The period of chaos, uncertainty and disorder 
which followed as an aftermath of the World War 
found people disturbed in their minds as regards 
security of property and indeed the security of their 
lives. Democracy is conflict in which in accordance 
with the principle of free competition the fittest 
achieve success. Many have been willing therefore 
to entrust their lives and property to rulers in which 
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they have confidence, hoping thereby to secure the 
promised security which they so much desire. 

Mr. Mark Sullivan suggested in a talk in June 
that ‘‘Human beings are divided between individu- 
alists by nature and collectivists by nature, be- 
tween those who instinctively prize independence 
and those who instinctively prefer supervision, be- 
tween those who love the open fields and the com- 
petitive game, and those who prefer the walled 
paths of the cloister and the security that goes with 
_- 

ArTuuetics, If we are to abandon the idea of in- 
dividualism for the idea of collectivism, then it is 
important that we consider this matter, since it may 
affect our ideas of competitive athletics. Institu- 
tional athletics are by nature highly competitive. If 
they endure at all under the collectivist scheme of 
government, then it may be assumed that they will 
be under close supervision of government agents. 


Our college athletics in the past have been main- 
tained in accordance with democratic principles. 
By way of illustration: There are approximately 
seventy college conferences in the United States. 
Each conference is composed of a small group of 
homogeneous institutions that are wont to meet each 
other frequently in athletics. Each group plays un- 
der certain well understood playing rules and each 
group, in the interest of equal'competition, adopts 
certain agreements and rules respecting the eligibil- 
ity of the players. Practically all of these confer- 
ences are represented in the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. This organization is not a 
regulatory body. It has not adopted any hard and 
fast rules which its members must agree to abide 
by. It attempts to improve athletics by and through 
education rather than by compulsion by coercion. 
If the collectivist idea of government is to be ex- 
tended into the field of competitive athletics, then 
our rules of eligibility and our rules pertaining to 
athletic procedure in general will be dictated and en- 
forced by some super body imposing its powers 
from above. 

The writer has no thought of implying that the 
Italian, Russian or German idea of government will 
be imposed upon the American people. If, however, 
it is not, then we are safe in assuming that we will 
proceed in the future very much as we have in the 
past in matters pertaining to athletic administra- 
tion. In other words, if revolutionary changes in 
government are not imminent in this country, then 
quite likely revolutionary changes in athletics and 
in our ideas of athletic competition are not to be 
expected. 


V The New Job 


. of the men who will be coaching school and 
college teams this fall are starting out in new 
positions. When a man starts out on a new job, 
everything is fine. “He has no enemies and everyone 
is for him. Much is expected of a new man; con- 
sequently it is always well for a new coach to go 
slowly at first and to feel his way. A great deal de- 
pends on first impressions; consequently the follow- 
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ing suggestions to coaches in new positions may be 
in order. 

First—Your program is a part of the school or 
college program; therefore, you should become ac- 
quainted with the members of the faculty and should 
make it clear to them that you are as vitally inter- 
ested in the institutional program and policies as 
you are in your own. While it is important that you 
assure your colleagues that you are interested in the 
general program and wish to integrate your depart- 
mental program with the whole, it is still more im- 
portant that you put this expression into effect. 

Second—Embrace the opportunity of forming the 
acquaintance of the substantial men of your com- 
munity. You will find that you cannot please every- 
one. It is better to please those whose opinions 
carry weight than to please those who have no in- 
fluence in their own home town. 

Third—It is important that you identify yourself 
with some church, some civic club and with all . 
worth-while movements in your community. 

One of the first things that you as a new coach 
should do is to prepare a budget for your depart- 
ment. If you do not have the responsibility of man- 
aging the finances, get a copy of your departmental 
budget and then see that your expenses are kept 
within the budget limits. 

The boys that you are to coach, it may be as- 
sumed, have been looking forward to your coming. 
They have heard only nice things about you. When 
you first meet them, however, they will size you up. 
If they decide that you measure up to their expecta- 
tions then you are fortunate. 

It is desirable that when you meet your players 
for the first day’s practice you have the work well 
planned. 

Do not make the mistake of judging your players 
too hastily and do not accept any other person’s ap- 
praisement of the individual players. It is very 
often impossible to tell what a man can do until you 
have seen him in a game or two. 

Finally, remember that you do not have to win. 
You may have to win to keep your job if you are 
connected with the wrong kind of school, but it is 
more important that you keep your self respect than 
that you keep your job. Be fair with your players, 
your opponents and yourself. May you havea great 
time and may you last a long time in the work that 
you have elected to do. 


Illustrations 


i” the October, 1933, issue of this publication ap- 
peared a number of illustrations showing the dif- 
ference between legal and illegal play in football. 
These were so popular that reprints were made and 
distributed to subscribers. 

Another set of pictures appears in this issue. Re- 
prints are being made and may be secured without 
cost by subscribers who request them. 

Ernest R. Godfrey, who was largely instrumental 
in securing the first set of pictures, has worked with 
EK. C. Krieger in preparing the second set. 

Other sets of pictures on athletics are being 
planned and will appear in this publication from 
time to time. 
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MARSHALL DIEBOLD is an expert on the subject of basketball. 


W e 1 nvi t e y ou As coach of the Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.) team he has built 


one of the most impressive records of recent times—42 wins out of 47 


starts within the last 3 years! 


to read our mail 


In tough competition, too. Several Big Ten teams bob up regularly 


on his schedules. 


We think it ought to be of interest to you, therefore, to see what 
Marsh has to say about the Reach Basketball. Here’s the letter which 


accompanied his recent order for 24 Reach Balls! 





You hear praise like this for the Reach — attachment that makes detaching the bladder a cinch. 
Basketball whenever coaches who use it get started on the For full details about this and other Reach Basketball 
subject. And this year their praise will be louder than ever. | Equipment, see your nearest Reach dealer or write for the 
For this year the Reach ball comes with the new bladder new Reach Fall and Winter Catalog—just out. Address: 
that can’t be punctured when inflating... with the rubber A.J. Reach, Wright & Ditson, Inc., Tulip and Eyre Streets, 
valve that can’t leak...and the brand-new prong-and-slot _— Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, Inc. 
BASKETBALLS © 1996; A.J... W. OD. 
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AIR-FLITE 


NEW REACH OFFICIAL 


2-PIECE BALL 


NEW! LACING IN EXACT CENTER OF PANEL 
a NO SEAMS ON ENDS OF BALL 


a better grip. Better control. 
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tanned, selected grade pebbled grained 


H™: A BALL with more to recommend 
Tuf-ide leather. It is double-lined and 


it than any football you've ever be- The elimination of an underseam per- 


fore seen—the Reach AIR-FLITE. 


The Air-Flite is made of only two 
pieces of leather. This 2-piece construc- 
tion eliminates lumpy seams at the ends 
—so the ball bounces more accurately 
when it lands on its nose. That adds effec- 
tively to the value of drop and place kicks. 


Its streamline shape makes it a better 
ball for passing, too. And because the 
lacing is precisely in the center of a panel, 


instead of in a seafh—it gives the passer 


mits all kicking on a full panel. 


Air-Flite is constructed of specially 

















comes with the new rubber valve bladder 
that simply can’t leak. 


You'll find many new contributions to 
better football in the Reach, Wright & 
Ditson line of equipment. Full details are 
contained in the new 1934-35 Fall and 
Winter Catalog. Be sure to see it before 
you outfit your squad. Ask your dealer 
for it or write to A. J. Reach, Wright & 
Ditson, Inc., Tulip and Eyre Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


© 1934, A. J. R., W. &D. 
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How to Study the Football Rules 


By Walter R. Okeson 


Chairman, N. C. A. A. Football Rules Committee 


ACH year there is intensive study 
E, of the rules of football by officials 

and coaches, but in spite of this 
study there is a good deal of haziness in 
the minds of the students as to the exact 
meaning of these rules. Much of this is 
due to the constant changes in the rules, 
but even more to the rather haphazard 
way in which the rules are studied. Read- 
ing them through with a view to memo- 
rizing them is a poor method, especially 
for an official. Discussion of technical 
points sometimes helps but more often 
confuses. What then is a good method to 
follow ? 

If you were building a house you would 
first get a general picture of what you in- 
tended to build. Then you would erect 
the framework before you did anything 
else. Finally, you would put in the trim 
and do the plastering and painting. Per- 
haps if your wife was of a changeable 
nature you might have to make some al- 
terations later on, or perhaps mistakes in 
the planning or execution might have to 
be corrected. But your original frame- 
work would change but little. It would 
be about the same from year to year. 

Perhaps the analogy is not good, but 
nevertheless I feel that a similar proce- 
dure is the best way to build in one’s mind 
a sharp, clear knowledge of the rules. 

First you get your general picture by a 
careful reading of the rules. Then you 
build your framework by reducing each 
rule to its fundamentals. Taking up each 
rule in turn, write down in as few words 
as possible what you conceive to be the 
framework of that rule. Then compare it 
with the wording of the rule itself and see 
what corrections you must make and what 
trim you will have to add in order prop- 
erly to finish the structure. Finally, your 
building being complete, you add the 
paint by learning the penalties, which, like 
paint, are needed to preserve the structure. 

The chances are that your framework 
will change but little from year to year 
and you can add each year’s changes with- 
out much mental effort. Putting the gist 
of the rules into your own words will not 
only bring about a better understanding 
of them but will fix them in your mind 
more firmly than is possible by any num- 
ber of re-readings. The comparison of 
what you have written with the rule itself 
will drive the nail home. 

Each year you should write into your 
resumé any changes which have been 
made. It is well to do this even if they 
are minor in nature. Then you will al- 
ways have before you anything which 
affects the structure you originally raised. 
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It will surprise you to find how little the 
fundamentals are changed. 

In order to illustrate what I mean I will 
attempt to brief for you Rule 7—THE 
ScrimMace. Check this over with the rule 
itself and see what omissions there are and 
what mistakes I have made. This I hope 
will prove to you the value of this method 
of study. If it does, the next step is to 
write your own brief of each rule and 
make similar comparisons. 

Please note that while there are a num- 
ber of changes in this rule they are all 
minor in character. All except one are 
merely for purposes of clarification. The 
one about the forward pass over the goal 
is the only major change in this rule. In 
fact it is the only major change made this 
year in the rules. Here’s hoping that when 
you take up your brief next year there 
will be no changes to incorporate. 


RULE 7—THE SCRIMMAGE 


Section 1 provides that the ball must be 
advanced 10 yards in four downs for a 
team to retain it. 

Section 2 requires seven players to be 
on the line of scrimmage and the other 
players (except the man who first receives 
the ball from the snapper-back) to be at 
least one yard back. Players must keep 
out of the neutral zone before the ball is 
snapped and must be behind the ball when 
it is snapped. Linemen may not be shifted 
into the backfield unless they are at least 
5 yards back when the ball is snapped. 
There must clearly be no forward mo- 
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mentum on the part of any player of 
Team A at the time the ball is snapped, 
but one player of this team may be in 
motion toward his own goal. A new Sup- 
plemental Note is added to Article 3 of 
this section reading “ ‘Permanently’ as 
used in this article means that a lineman 
so shifted into the backfield may not re- 
turn to a line position during that game.” 

Section 3—Putting the Ball in Play—is 
a simple set of rules which state the ball is 
to be put in play by a scrimmage unless 
otherwise provided, that. a penalty for a 
foul must be enforced or declined before 
the ball is put in play, that the snapper- 
back must obey the restrictions laid down 
in the Definitions, that there must be no 
deliberate attempts to draw opponents 
offside nor any interference with oppo- 
nents before the ball is snapped, that the 
ball may not be first passed to a player 
on the line of scrimmage and, finally, if the 
ball is downed within 10 yards of a side 
line or goes out of bounds it must be put 
in play 10 yards in from the side line. 
The changes are a new Supplemental Note 
under Article 4, which reads: “Any move- 
ment of the body or arms by a single 
player or by several players in unison, 
which tends to draw opponents off-side is 
to be regarded as a false start,’ and Arti- 
cle 6 is reworded so as to make it illegal 
if the ball is snapped to a man on the line 
of scrimmage. 

Section 4—Backward Pass and Fumble 
—is unchanged and in effect says any 
player may pass the ball (while in play) 
in any direction except toward the oppo- 
nents’ goal or may catch such a pass or 
recover the ball if it is muffed, fumbled or 
strikes the ground and may run with it, 
pass it backward or kick it. When, how- 
ever, following a backward pass or fumble 
by the team in possession, the ball is re- 
covered by an opponent after it strikes 
the ground it is dead at the spot of 
recovery. 

Section 5—The Forward Pass—is an en- 
tirely artificial rule created to open up the 
game. It requires careful study. How- 
ever, its fundamentals are not difficult. 
The team which puts the ball in play may 
make one forward pass during each scrim- 
mage provided the passer is at least 5 
yards behind his scrimmage line. To com- 
plete such a pass legally, it must be caught 
by a player of his team who was on the 
end of the line or at least one yard behind 
the line when the ball was snapped. Any 
opponent may intercept and run with the 
ball unless it has been touched by an in- 
eligible receiver or strikes the ground, in 
which case the pass is incomplete and the 
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SAY COAG! 


what's the best supporter for me?“ 





@ If you wear a Pal Blue Streak, you'll recommend PAL when the boys ask this question. Wear 
it, and understand why so many coaches and trainers call PAL “The finest supporter made.” 





AND PALIS SANITARY-— It is made 
by Bauer & Black, famous surgical dress- 
ing house. Wear PAL and we believe 
you will recommend it as the supporter 
for boys and men who want the best. 


WEAR THE 
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1 Seams are anchored—sealed in live rubber— cannot pull 
out. 2 Made of Lastex—lighter weight, longer life. 3 Soft, 
mercerized webbing—comfortable, good looking and it stays 
soft. “ Reinforced elastic front—extra strength here means 
longer life. 5 Tailored leg straps—more comfortable because 
they are tailored to prevent curling. © Fitted Celanese pouch 
—soft, good looking and non-chafing. 


Because of these exclusive features, the Blue Streak Pal will 
outwear several ordinary supporters—its slightly higher first 
cost is more than justified by its unusually long life. 


BLUE STREAK DAT | 
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ball dead. There must be no interference 
beyond the line of scrimmage with any 
man eligible to catch or intercept the pass. 
No forward pass may be thrown to the 
ground to save loss of yardage. 

There are five changes to be noted. 
First we have a new Supplemental Note 
reading, “When an attempted lateral pass 
by the team which did not put the ball in 
play results in a forward pass, the only 
rule which applies is the one penalizing 
such an illegal forward pass. 

“When an attempted lateral pass by a 
team which has just completed a forward 
pass results in a second forward pass on 
the same play, penalty is simply loss of a 
down. 

“The rules governing eligibility, inter- 
ference, etc., do not apply to these acci- 
dental forward passes.” 

The next change relates to incomplete 
passes over the goal line. Last year every 
such pass was an automatic touchback. 
This year the first such pass in any series 
of downs (except on the fourth down) is 
penalized as though it occurred in the field 
of play. Any subsequent pass, or any pass 
on the fourth down, to become incomplete 
over the goal line is a touchback. The one 
exception to this rule is when the pass be- 
comes incomplete by striking an ineligible 
player, in which case the opponents have 
the option of a touchback or of taking the 
ball at the point it was put in play. They 
also retain this option if the foul occurred 
between the 10 yard line and the goal line. 

The penalty for a second incomplete or 
illegal pass has been eliminated. 

Under Article 3 the first Approved Rul- 
ing is deleted and there is a new Sup- 
plemental Note reading, “Intentionally 


grounded forward passes which become in- 
complete on, above or behind the goal lines 
are to be ruled the same as any other in- 
complete forward passes.” 

Finally the wording of the third Ap- 
proved Ruling under Article 4 has been 
changed to make it clear that for an ineli- 
gible man to be in the part of the field to 
which a pass is thrown is interference. 

Section 6—Kicks from Scrimmage— 
states that a team in possession of the 
ball may kick it and the receiving team 
may recover, run it back, pass it back- 
ward or kick it. If touched by the re- 
ceiving team and recovered by the kicking 
team the ball is dead at the point of re- 
covery. When the ball is kicked across 
the line of scrimmage or from a point be- 
yond the line of scrimmage it is illegal for 
the kicking team to touch it before it is 
touched by an opponent. This rule is un- 
changed in intent but the wording has 
been changed and a penalty inserted “For 
kicking team illegally touching the ball: 
Loss of ball to opponents at spot of the 
foul” in order that this illegal act be 
considered a foul and in consequence be 
offset by a foul by the opponents occur- 
ring on the same play. 

Article 2, which covers a kicked ball 
which does not cross the line of scrimmage, 
states that such a ball may be recovered 
by any player but if recovered by the 
kicking team it is dead at the point of 
recovery. The last sentence is changed 
and now reads: “If recovered by the op- 
ponents, it may be advanced, but if then 
fumbled and recovered by the kicker’s 
team it becomes first down.” This change 
was necessary in order to remove a con- 


flict with Section 1 of this rule covering 
necessary gain on downs. 

It is worthwhile to note that in all the 
rules governing kicks we have a uniformity 
in regard to the recovery and the advance- 
ment of the ball, which in a sentence is 
this: “The kicking team may never ad- 
vance the ball if it recovers it but the 
receiving team is always permitted to ad- 
vance it.” 

Section 7—Dead Ball—recites the vari- 
ous occasions on which a ball becomes 
dead. The normal ones are when a player 
carrying the ball is stopped or he or the 
ball goes out of bounds, or a safety, touch- 
down or goal from the field is scored, and 
also after a fair catch, touchback and try- 
for-point. The artificial occasions are 
when the runner touches the ground with 
any portion of his body except his hands 
or feet, when a forward pass becomes in- 
complete, when a backward pass or fumble 
strikes the ground and is recovered by an 
opponent, when a kicked ball which the 
kicking team is not entitled to recover 
goes over the goal line or when a kicked 
ball is legally recovered by the kicking 
team. 

Section 8—Possession of Ball After Out- 
of-Bounds—is unchanged. Any kicked 
ball (unless caught by a player and then 
fumbled) except a kick-off which goes out 
of bounds between the goal lines belongs 
to the receiving side. Any backward pass 
or fumble which goes out of bounds be- 
tween the goal lines belongs to the team 
whose player last touched it in the field 
of play or end zone. If touched simul- 
taneously by a player of each team it be- 
longs to the team which did not put the 
ball in vlav 


Differences Between the Inter- 
scholastic and the Intercollegiate 


Football Rules 


HIS discussion of the differences 
between the Official Interscholastic 
and the Official Intercollegiate foot- 
ball rules for 1934 is intended principally 
for those coaches who are using the Na- 
tional Federation Rules for the first time. 
The National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations first pub- 
lished its set of rules in 1932. In that year 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa were the only 
states officially to adopt the National Fed- 
eration code. In 1933, Kansas joined this 
group, and in 1934 Minnesota, South 
Dakota, North Dakota and Alabama de- 
cided to adopt the National Federation 
Rules. 
Given below are the principal differ- 
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By L. M. Clarno 





HE author of this article is widely 

known in the Middle West as 
“Dutch” Clarno. He won letters in four 
sports while attending Bradley Tech 
and was picked as a halfback on an all- 
star Little Nineteen team in 1921. 
During the past twelve years he has 
officiated in many high school contests 
in Indiana, Iowa, Illinois, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Minnesota, Ken- 
tucky and Wisconsin, and in games in 
the Little Nineteen and Big Ten Con- 
ferences. 





ences between the National Federation 
and the National Collegiate Rules for 
1934. High school coaches using the Na- 


tional Federation Rules for the first time 
should keep in mind that many of the dif- 
ferences are in wording only and are in- 
tended to clarify the football code under 
which they have been operating. The 
average spectator watching games played 
under these two sets of rules would no- 
tice little difference except that in the high 
school game a backfield man may pass 
from any spot behind the line of scrim- 
mage. 

Coaches who used the National Federa- 
tion Rules last year will note that over 
thirty changes are listed on the inside 
front cover of the 1934 edition. These 
changes are minor in character and were 
made principally that there might be 
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fewer differences between the high school 
and the college game. 

Following are the principal differences 
in the two codes. The rule, section, ar- 
ticle and item refers in each case to the 
National Federation Rules. 

Rute 1, Section 1, Articte 3, ITem 3, 
PenaLty—Under the National Federation 
Code, a player may be allowed to with- 
draw from the contest to correct danger- 
ous or confusing equipment and return in 
any subsequent quarter. See also Rule 3, 
Section 5, Article 4. Under Ruic 8, Sec- 
tion 2, Article 1, Item 3, a center, guard 
or tackle may be shifted to the backfield 
or end position and return to his original 
position during any subsequent quarter. 
Such procedures are not allowed under the 
National Collegiate code. 

Rute 1, Section 2, Articte 1—Under 
the Federation Rules the two inbound 
lines are 15 yards from and parallel to the 
sidelines instead of 10 yards as under the 
National Collegiate Rules. The purpose 
of this is, of course, to allow for greater 
freedom of play toward the sidelines. 

Rute 1, Section 3, Articte 1—While 
the National Collegiate Rules allow only 
4 inch between the maximum and mini- 
mum sizes for the circumference of the 
ba" the Federation Rules allow 1% inch 
difi: : uce,. 

Rute 3, Section 2, Articte 2—The 
National Federation penalty for delaying 


the start of a half is 15 yards, compared 
with 25 yards for the college game. The 
National Federation Rules provide no 
25 yard penalties. 

Rute 6, Section 2, ArticLe 2—Note— 
This is an attempt by the National Fed- 
eration to clarify the provisions of the 
dead ball rule. There is no real differ- 
ence in this respect between the two codes. 

Rute 6, Section 3, Articte 5, Irem 2— 
Under the National Federation Rules, a 
ball that goes out of bounds which is 
touched simultaneously by opposing play- 
ers belongs to the opponents of the team 
which last had possession. The National 
Collegiate Rules prescribe that it shall go 
to the opponents of the team which put 
the ball in play. These two rules differ 
in cases in which there has been a change 
of possession during the down. 

Rute 6, Section 5, Articue 3, [rem 2— 
In previous years the National Federa- 
tion Rules have listed the illegal touch- 
ing of a kicked ball as a foul. The Na- 
tional Collegiate Rules have this year been 
changed and there is now no difference 
between the two codes in this respect. 

Rute 7—The National Federation Rules 
are the same for all free kicks: Kick-off, 
kick after safety or kick after fair catch. 
The National Collegiate Rules have one 
set of provisions for the kick-off and a 
slightly different set for the other types 
of free kick. A few minor differences re- 


sult; for instance, National Federation 
Rules do not allow a free kick to be a 
punt, and the National Collegiate Rules 
do not allow a punt at the kick-off, but 
do allow it on other free kicks. The Na- 
tional Collegiate Rules provide that if the 
ball goes out of bounds on the kick-off it 
is to be kicked again, and if it goes out of 
bounds the second time it goes to the 
opponents. The National Federation 
Rules have a similar provision for the 
kick-off, and this provision extends to all 
other free kicks. , 

Rute 8; Section 4, ArTIcLE 1, ITEM 3— 
The National Federation Rules provide 
that a ball which has been kicked remains 
a kicked ball (free ball) until it has been 
in a player’s possession. The National 
Collegiate Rules provide that it remains 
a free ball until the end of the down. 

Rute 8, Section 5, Articue 1, Item 1, 
(b)—The principal difference in outward 
appearances between the high school and 
college game may be found in this pro- 
vision. Under the National Federation 
Rules, the passer need only be behind his 
line of scrimmage when the ball leaves his 
hand, while under the National Collegiate 
Rules the passer must be at least 5 yards 
behind his line of scrimmage. 

For interpretations of the National Fed- 
eration Rules, coaches should address the 
Editors, H. L. Ray and H. V. Porter, 11 
South La Salle Street. Chicago, Illinois. 


The Basketball Rules for 


HE most ardent standpatter cannot 

complain this year that too many 

changes were made in the basketball 
rules. A little touching up here and 
there, several changes in wording and 
arrangement and a few minor new rules 
cover the whole story. The game never 
experienced a more satisfactory season 
than that of 1933-1934, which fact is evi- 
dence that drastic revision of the rules 
would be unwise as well as unnecessary. 

In Rule 1, Section 1, the ideal dimen- 
sions of the court are changed slightly, and 
minimum dimensions of 42 feet by 74 feet 
are specified for the courts in buildings 
constructed hereafter. Architects are 
urged, in a paragraph under “Comments,” 
to plan for maximum dimensions if con- 
ditions permit, in order that the court may 
be divided crosswise. 

The definition of the basket in Rule 3, 
Section 1, now includes the Note which 
formerly recommended the use of 30 to 
60 seine thread, and five-eighths inch 
metal for the ring. The nets are to be 
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1934-1935 


By Oswald Tower 


Editor, The National Basketball Rules Committee 


attached to the under edge of the rings, 
instead of being looped over the rings. 
The purpose here is to make baskets uni- 
form. Most manufacturers are already 
following these specifications. 

The circumference of the ball as defined 
in Rule 4, Section 1, now reads “not less 
than 29% inches nor more than 3014 
inches,” the former limits having been 30 
inches and 31 inches, respectively. Manu- 
facturers have been making the 291 inch 
ball, realizing that it soon stretches to 30 
inches. There is no doubt that the smaller 
ball is more popular with players and that 
it can be handled with greater skill. As 
a check, however, upon shaving another 
fraction of an inch from the ball, the rule 
states that it must measure 2914 to 30%, 
inches when inflated to a pressure of thir- 
teen pounds, which means that a new ball 
is not legal for a game if it is only 29%4 
inches in circumference even though it 
may stretch to 30 inches before the game 
is over. 

In Rule 5, Section 2, a clause is inserted 


to the effect that the scorers shall be sup- 
plied with names, numbers and positions 
of players at least two minutes before the 
game is scheduled to begin. Failure to do 
so is a technical foul. The object of this 
is to get games started on scheduled time 
and to avoid the annoyance caused to 
teams and to spectators by unnecessary 
delay. Closely connected with this is a 
change in Rule 8, Section 2, which penal- 
izes by a technical foul each minute of 
delay after the referee calls play at the 
beginning of either half. 

In Rule 5, Section 6, the former Note 
has been made part of the section, and the 
size of the number to be worn on the 
front of the shirt is reduced to a minimum 
of four inches. 

In Rule 6, Sections 1 to 11, numerous 
changes in wording and arrangement have 
been made to provide adequately for the 
double referee system. As these sections 
now stand, they authorize the duties which 
have been assumed by the referee and um- 
pire when working efficiently as two ref- 
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Beacons flash their pillars of light upward 
serving as unfailing guide posts—the un- 
charted heavens are broken into definite 
thoroughfares for those who would travel 
the skies. 

Wilson has furnished like beacons in the 
development of sports equipment, Golf 
has been made a greater game through the 
furthering of scientific design in imple- 
ments used. Likewise tennis, baseball, and 
athletics in general have benefited by Wil- 
son improvements. 


Shows the way 


Double cross tension lining showed the 
way to better inflated equipment—valve 
type inflation led to the establishment of 
official air pressures for tournament play— 
and now counter balanced footballs furnish 
a new milestone of advancement. 


Someone must point the way. Wilson 
has played this role with a firm hand. 
When progress is made in sports equipment 
—Wilson will show the way. 


*® 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK and other leading cities 


for SEPTEMBER, 1934 
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erees. A few duties are still delegated 
solely to the referee but in general the 
officials are equally responsible for the 
proper conduct of the game. 

A considerable amount of rewording 
appears in Rule 7, Section 9, which defines 
running with the ball or traveling. No 
change is intended, however, in meaning 
or interpretation. 

The part of Rule 9, Section 3, which 
pertains to tie games between high school 
teams now specifies that the “sudden 
death” plan shall be used if the score is 
a tie at the end of the second overtime 
period. That is, the first team to score 
two points after the second overtime 
period is the winner, the clause “unless 
those in authority have agreed otherwise” 
having been deleted. It is also specified 
that in tournaments this plan shall be used 
in the first overtime period, and may be 
used in the first period of other games by 
mutual agreement. The purpose of this 
is obvious—to avoid subjecting growing 
boys to the strain and exhaustion of pro- 
longed games. 

The Note to Officials in Rule 10, Sec- 
tion 1, stated last year that the referee or 
umpire must handle the ball when it is 
awarded to a player out of bounds from 
his front court area. This has been 
changed to read that the referee or um- 
pire must hand the ball to the player 
entitled to it. Connected with this is the 
change in Rule 14, Section 10, which now 
provides that if a player who has made 
a violation has the ball he shall pass it 
immediately to the nearer official. 

A change in Rule 11, Section 1, last par- 
agraph, is of importance in timing games. 





Oswald Tower 


As formerly, time out is taken for all fouls. 
If the ball goes to center after the free 
throw, as in the case of technical fouls, 
double fouls, and successful free throws 
following personal fouls, time is resumed 
with the center toss. If the free throw 
following a personal foul is missed, time is 
resumed when the ball misses the basket. 
This is a logical change and one which 


will prolong the actual playing time by a 
small amount. 

Rule 15 has been divided into parts A, 
Band C. The new part B deals with con- 
duct of coaches and makes it compulsory 
for officials to penalize coaches for im- 
proper actions on the bench. This is not 
necessarily a slam at the coaches; it is 
hoped that it will induce officials to act 
more uniformly under circumstances of 
improper conduct by coaches. If it also 
serves to restrain the few coaches who vio- 
late the rules and ethics of the game, it 
will score a double success. 

The ten-second and three-second rules 
appear exactly as they did last year, and 
in almost the same wording as when they 
were first written two years ago. These 
rules have proved their value under all 
sorts of playing conditions by checking 
and perhaps eradicating tactics which were 
a real menace to the game in many sec- 
tions. The Editor, in a spirit of conserva- 
tism, opposed the immediate adoption of 
the ten-second rule when it was first pro- 
posed two years ago, not because of any 
objection to the rule, but because it 
seemed too radical to accept without more 
thorough experimentation. In actual use 
it proved not to be radical, and in the 
great majority of games the average ob- 
server was scarcely conscious that such a 
rule was in operation. It is remarkable 
that a rule could achieve the purpose for 
which it was devised, change radically the 
style of play of many teams, and yet op- 
erate smoothly and with little alteration. 
Credit for this splendid contribution to the 
welfare of basketball belongs to the Na- 
tional Association of Basketball Coaches. 


Soccer as a Sport for High 


School Boys 


By Samuel Fralick 


Director, Clarke School Playground, Chicago, Illinois 


in secondary or high schools because 

it is an outdoor game and can be 
played almost the year around. It de- 
velops in a boy speed, endurance, skill and 
strong legs. It has a very good carry- 
over value, especially into track and bas- 
ketball. A boy who has been playing soc- 
cer may the more easily become a good 
kicker on a football squad. A boy who 
can control a soccer ball should have very 
little trouble in learning to place a punt 
on his opponents’ 10-yard line, or to kick 
field goals. 

For those who are not familiar with the 
sport, perhaps it should be explained that 
soccer is a game played by two teams of 
eleven men each. The positions on the 
field are goal keeper (who can use his 


S nen is a very good game for boys 
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hands), two fullbacks, three half-backs, 
and five forwards. The ball is advanced 
in the field by the use of the feet and head 
only. Touching the ball with the hands, 
arms or shoulders by anyone but the goal- 
keeper is a foul, and a free kick is awarded 
against the team which has offended. 
The ball is kicked from the spot at which 








T HE author of this article learned 
soccer under Joseph Cermak while 
attending Medill High School, Chi- 
cago. During the past six years he has 
played with such well-known teams as 
the Spartans, the Olympics, the Cana- 
dian Club and the Norwegian-Ameri- 
cans. At the present time he has 
charge of one of the Chicago play- 
grounds, where soccer is an important 


part of the sports program. 








the ball is handled. The game itself is 
played in halves, which are usually forty- 
five minute periods. I would suggest that 
high school boys should play the game by 
fifteen minute quarters. 

Soccer is a very good game for intra- 
mural and interschool competition. The 
equipment necessary to outfit a team may 
be bought very reasonably. Shoes, stock- 
ings, shin guards, pants and jerseys cost 
very little in comparison with the equip- 
ment for some of the other sports. In in- 
tramural soccer games it is a good policy to 
enforce the use of gym shoes, because boys 
are likely to miskick and hurt some boy 
who already has control of the ball. 

In teaching any game, one must break 
it up into its fundamentals. I have been 

(Continued on page 43) 
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For Rugged Performance : Tete 





Dubow D45 football conforms in size, 
weight and shape to the NEW speci- 
fications as decided upon by the 
Football Rules Committee. Made of 
highest quality pebble grain cowhide 
especially tanned for this purpose; 
double lined; valve type bladder. 
Originally designed as a high school 
ball, the D45 is now used by many 
colleges. 

For night football—The DWF, same as 
the D45 except made with WHITE 
LEATHER — not merely PAINTED 
white. 


Equipment by Dubow 


Balls, shoulder pads, jerseys, pants or shoes—you'll find Dubow football 
equipment possessing rugged qualities that make it stand up under the 
severest tests of the practice and playing field. 

For the sixth successive year, the Dubow D45 football has been approved 
by the National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations— 
a tribute to the sterling merits of Dubow equipment. 

The Dubow F65 football, lower in price than the D45, conforms to the 
Dubow practice of giving a surprisingly large amount of quality for the 
money expended. 


Ask your dealer for Dubow D35 and DHB basketbalis— 
also Dubow soccer and volley balis 
SEND FOR THE 1934-35 DUBOW FALL AND WINTER CATALOG 
Yours for the asking 


J.ADUBOW MEG. CO. 





1907-15 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, III. 


for SEPTEMBER, 1934 
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Sprains of the Ankle in Football 


By Paul Twitchell 


Athletic Trainer, Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


NKLE sprains are the most fre- 
A quent injuries in athletics mainly 

because of the anatomical con- 
struction of the ankle, its position and the 
weight which it has to carry during its 
strenuous activity period. Any abnormal 
condition of the ankle should be supported 
by a bandage, as the other parts of the 
ankle and leg will be forced to do the 
work for the injured area, thus causing 
the whole foot and leg to become affected 
by the injury. 

Most ankle injuries are caused by bad 
shoes which do not support the foot 
properly, by a violent inversion, eversion 
or twist, or by a heavy blow or fall such 
as in football. 

The usual sign of an ankle sprain is 
pain, swelling, redness and a_ limited 
motion. There has been an overstretching 
of the ligaments and tendons, a tearing of 
the muscle tissue, nerves and blood vessels 
of the ankle. Pain will be caused by the 
pressure of the swollen tissue upon the 
nerve endings, while the redness and swell- 
ing will be due to the large amount of 
blood which has been expelled from the 
torn blood vessels into the surrounding 
tissues. 

The history of the sprain is very im- 
portant and it will help the coach to decide 
the seriousness of the injury. The position 
of the body, leg and ankle at the time the 
accident occurred must be noted. Whether 
the ankle was turned in or outward is to 


be questioned, as this will determine 
whether a fracture has occurred. When 
the ankle is turned outward, there is com- 
monly a chip torn off the lower end of 
the fibula bone of the leg; this is com- 
monly called a Pott’s fracture. 

If the man is seriously hurt on the field, 
take him immediately to the training room 
and wrap the ankle in cotton and gauze. 
Then get the patient to a physician as 
quickly as possible. If the X-ray shows 
that no break has occurred, immediate 
treatment may be started by the use of 
hot and cold water treatments. 

First remember that some type of lu- 
bricant has to be used on the skin to help 
to counteract the heat if it becomes too 
great. The construction of the skin will 
not allow it to accept too much heat with- 
out blistering. Common ingredients used 
to prevent blistering are vaseline, iodex 
and unguentine. Spread one of these over 
the ankle, foot and leg. Then place around 
the foot several bath sponges and wrap 
them with a common muslin roller band- 
age. 
The foot must be treated to baths of 
alternate hot and cold water for several 
days, followed by light massaging. After 
a few days the water application may be 
discontinued and the use of heat treat- 
ments in the form of lamps, liathermy 
machines and the like begun. After each 
treatment, rewrap the ankle in an elastic 


roller bandage rather than an adhesive 
tape bandage, unless the ankle is absolutely 
too weak to step upon. The elastic 
bandage will allow the ankle to reach its 
full limit of swelling, although the ankle 
should not be wrapped before it reaches 
its limit, as the bandage will cut off the 
circulation of the blood and retard the 
repair of the injured part. 

Have the athlete walk on either crutches 
or a cane and exercise the other parts of 
the body to keep in condition. Unless 
there is a serious disability, do not allow 
the man to miss watching practice. He 
should keep up with the progress of the 
team as it adds to the morale of the squad. 

Always be careful of backs and guards 
who have a lot of cut backs and spins to 
do, as a bit of overpractice for one of 
these men on a cutback play might cause 
him to fatigue the ankle and open it to a 
potential injury. Do not let the injured 
man return to practice too soon for it will 
cause him to have more trouble. 

Most injured ankles that never seem to 
reduce their swelling are the result of the 
the fact that the athlete starts back into 
practice too soon, and the repair cells have 
to throw out more material than is neces- 
sary under a complete rest treatment. 

Every coach should be careful of his 
men’s ankles, as they are important means 
of carrying their weight during the game 
period. 


The Use of Touch Football as an 


Intramural Sport 


By H. Harrison Clarke 


School of Education, Syracuse University 


HE factors entering into the selec- 
tion of activities for an intramural 
program are many and varied. Each 
school has its own special problems and 
must adopt sports that will fit into its 
particular situation. An outdoor winter 
carnival would be impossible where snow 
and ice are lacking. Squash racquets 
cannot be played without courts. Soccer 
would be impracticable in odd corners of 
the school grounds. It would be difficult 
to promote cross-country running if the 
students lacked interest in it. These and 
other similar situations clearly indicate 
that the conditions in each institution 
must be studied before determining the 
sports program. 
Touch football has a great deal to com- 
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H. Harrison Clarke 


mend it as an intramural fall sport. With 
the exception of regulation football, there 
is no universally popular game during 
this season. In addition, the number of 
sports from which a selection may be made 
is smaller than in either of the other two 
seasons. Many departments have at- 
tempted to utilize spring sports in the fall. 
These have not been very successful, as 
the seasonal interest in the sports is lack- 
ing. Touch football is a game that appeals 
to the student and may be used to fill 
this gap in the sports program. 

Touch football also capitalizes on the 
students’ natural interest in regulation 
football. While football is the most pop- 
ular varsity sport in the fall, it has fallen 
into disfavor as an intramural game in 
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many institutions. Football, however, 1s a 
spectacular game, from the standpoint of 
both the players and the thousands of 
spectators throughout the country who 
watch the games. The students’ desire 
for football can be turned to a modified 
form of the game and considerable in- 
terest developed. Rules for the sport have 
been written so that the dangerous fea- 
tures of the game are eliminated while 
still maintaining the essential elements of 
football with its running play and forward 
pass attack. 

Another consideration that favors touch 
football as an intramural sport is that it 
can be played on a comparatively small 
space. Many institutions are handicapped 
because of limited facilities in conducting 
intramural programs. If facilities are 
limited, it means that the institution so 
situated must adapt its program of sports 
to the type and amount of facilities avail- 
able. Touch football has been success- 
fully adapted to areas as small as 100 feet 
by 175 feet. It is possible for three games 
to be played simultaneously on a regula- 
tion football field. 

A final advantage of touch football is 
that it is a recreational sport. It can 
be played without specialized skills. The 
only equipment necessary is a few old 
clothes and a football. The playing field 
requires markings and goal posts, although 
the latter may be dispensed with. Con- 
ditioning of the participants is not so im- 
portant in touch football as would be the 
case in many other sports. With condi- 
tioning considered as non-essential, this 
eliminates the necessity for supplying play- 
ing areas for regular practice and for 
supervising training sessions. These recrea- 
tional aspects are important, as it is 
probably true that the majority of stu- 
dents are more interested in going out and 
playing a game for the sport involved than 
they are in going through a period of 
required training in preparation for the 
contests. 

A major obstruction to the more general 
use of touch football has been the lack 
of acceptable rules for the sport. The 
intramural director who wishes to use 
touch football in his program must either 
experiment with the game and make up 
his own rules, or borrow a set of rules 
used by others. Recognizing this handi- 
cap, as well as the values of the game, the 
College Physical Education Association ap- 
pointed a committee in December, 1932, 
to study touch football as played in the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States and to recommend a uniform code 
of rules for adoption. 

The members of this Committee were 
selected from institutions throughout the 
United States in order that the finally 
adopted rules would be representative of 
the country as a whole. The following 
individuals constituted the Committee: 
Howard J. Starr, Colgate University; 

(Continued on page 44) 
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RIDDELL 


Quality 
FOOTBALL SHOES 


STYLE “G”’—A hand 
turned feather weight 
football shoe of the finest 
quality yellow back Kan- 
garoo. Will stand hard 
usage for a game shoe. 89 
Ten eyelets high. Cleats 
will not punch through 
sole. If not otherwise or- 
dered will be equipped 
with No. 4 cleats. $13.00. 


STYLE “Z” — Hand 
turned, feather weight 
football shoe. The light- 
est football shoe made. 
Also has a special feature 
of having no back stay 
which makes it a shoe 
especially desirable for 
punters. Ten eyelets high. 
A blue back Kangaroo 
shoe equipped with No. 
6 cleats. $12.00. 


Box toes on Style G or Z 
at an extra Cost of 50c per 
pair. 


STYLE 89—A very light 
Goodyear welt game shoe 
of yellow back Kangaroo. 
Siety heavier than G 
or but much stronger. 
$11.00. 

STYLE 91—Same as 
Style 89 only with box 
toe. $11.50. 


STYLE 92—Same as 
Style 89 only with blue 
back Kangaroo with 
upper. $10.00. 


STYLE 93—Same as 
Style 92 only with box 
toe. $10.50. 


STYLE “H”’—A very 
fine yellow back Kanga- 
roo, Goodyear Welt shoe 
of the best University 
rade. Ten eyelets high. 
quipped with No. 
cleats. $11.00. 
STYLE “R”—A blue 
back Kangaroo Welt 
shoe of excellent quality. 
Will stand hard usage. 
The H shoe made in blue 
back. Ten eyelets high. 
Equipped with No, 4 
cleats. $8.50. 


STYLE “P”—A blue 
back Kangaroo Welt 
shoe for backs or line. 
Best high grade High 
School shoe in America 
for the money. Used by 
a good many University 
teams. Ten eyelets high. 
ae with No. 1 cleats. 
7.50. 





$11.00 





STYLE “PX”—Has a soft toe. Otherwise like P. Ten eyelets high. Equipped with No. 1 cleats. $7.50. 
STYLE “O”—A blue back Kangaroo shoe of excellent value for high schools and junior high school 
teams. Nine eyelets high. Equipped with No. 1 cleats. $6.50. 

STYLE “X”—A strong work shoe made of a good grade of durable black leather. $5.75. 

KICKING TOES—Kicking Toes are a hard square box toe built on either right or left foot on any 


except the X. We carry a very small stock of these in the P, R, H, and G styles on the right foot. 
1.00 extra, 





Information on Widths—H, Z, G, 89, 91, 92 and 93 shoes are carried in stock C, D, E and 
F widths. R, PX and P in D, E and F widths. O and X in D and E widths. 


ANKLE BRACE SHOES—Brace Shoes are made up special on any number except X. This is a steel 
brace built in the shoe, having a joint at the angle, $0.75 extra per pair. 








FOOTBALL LACES—54-inch laces same as in shoes. Per gross of laces (72 pairs). $4.50 per gross. 
Improved Cleat Wrench 


IMPROVED CLEAT WRENCH—A rapid change football cleat wrench (see illustration) to fit Riddell 
cleats from No. 1 to 7. Also a socket to fit hex nut on top of washer. $1.50. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. BAX, Fo ae 
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TENNIS 


for all Students 


TENNIS takes the spot-light. 
It’s a “life-time” game which of- 
fers pleasure and healthful exer- 
cise to all your students—men 
and women alike. 


Encourage the game by passing along 
to your students such instructive ma- 
terial as Bill Croker’s article on 
“Footwork and Balance.” As many 
copies as you can use will be sent 
FREE. 


You’ll develop better tennis players 
for your “varsity” team if you see that 
students’ rackets are properly strung 
with VICTOR “Strings that Win.” 
A fast, live VICTOR stringing makes 
the game much more enjoyable— 
keeps players in top form. Check the 
coupon for name of nearest “Victor 
Authorized Dealer’? who 
will show you samples, color 
chart and prices. 











VICTOR 


[SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO. 


4501 Packers Avenue 
CHICAGO 


“Bill” Croker’s Arti- 
cle “Footwork and 
Balance” presents a 
new slant on a much 
discussed tennis sub- 
ject. 


Victor Surgical 
Gut Mfg. Co., 
4501 Packers Ave., Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 






Please send free of charge 
copies of the “Footwork 
and Balance” circulars. Also name of 
Authorized Victor Stringer. 


ee 
a 
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Eyes: The Cause of 
Football Mistakes 


By A. R. Reinke, A.B.,D.O.S.,F.A.A.O. 
Oakland, California 


HE whistle blows. The game is on. 

A pass from center is fumbled, or 
perhaps a pass is called for and the 

left end misses what is thought to be a 
perfect throw. He misses a second and a 
third throw. We in the grand stand shout, 
“Pull him out. Get a new end.” This 
same demand is made concerning every 
member of the team, perhaps, at some 
time during the season. The writer con- 
tends that the missing of passes from cen- 


FORM 


ter to a back or from a back to an end, or 
from any one man to any other, is not al- 
ways caused by a lack of football expe- 
rience but is due to the fact that the sup- 
posed receiver of the pass is not equipped 
properly to see the ball. 

Most football players have normal or 
nearly normal sight while looking at dis- 
tant objects. A man may have reduced 
visual acuteness and still play a worth- 
while game. Let us assume that all play- 
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ers we speak of have normal sight and are 
football minded. 

The eye is intricately constructed, as 
may be noted by the fact that one portion 
of the eye, which sees form, has a diameter 
of one-fifth of a millimeter. This portion 
cannot see moving forms; but surrounding 
this area are end organs particularly en- 
dowed to see them. 

We have two fields of vision, or, as our 
good friend Coach Bill Ingram of the Uni- 
versity of California calls it, “split vision.” 
This simply means having the ability to 
look straight ahead and at the: same time 
recognize motion and form of objects on 
either side without turning the head or 
eyes. 

A person may have pin hole vision and 
yet have normal sight for letters. Still this 
same individual may be a menace on the 
highway as a driver of a vehicle. 

In industry a vast majority of the acci- 
dents are, without doubt, caused by de- 
creased ability to see moving objects. In 
the majority of cases observed among 
workers in industry and among football it 
players, one eye shows far greater collapse ' | 
of the visual form field than the other. | | —- ALL 

Anyone with restricted indirect vision of aed | J] BASEBALL 
the left eye, for instance, is inclined to ’ | 
accidents on the left side. In football a BASKETBALL 
halfback with restricted perception of el 














moving objects on the left side would not 
be able to see an approaching tackle from 
the left side. 

Perhaps an example in driving an auto- 
mobile will demonstrate this point more 
clearly. Have you ever slowed down be- 
fore reaching an intersection because out 
of the corner of your eye you noticed a 
machine approaching from the side road? 
You have the right of way but you notice 
the other machine is not slowing down, and 
it whizzes through the intersection while 
you burn your brakes. You think of 
things to say to the driver, but he is gone. 
Has it ever occurred to you that perhaps 
the driver thought no one was near be- 
cause his eyes failed to detect your mov- 
ing car? Only recently a local truck driver 
was temporarily suspended because of too 
many accidents. It was found that all his 
accidents occurred at intersections with 
machines coming from his right side. The 
other machine was almost always directly 
in line with him before he was able to rec- 
ognize it sufficiently to cause him to turn 
his eyes. And yet this man had normal 
vision at distance. 

As stated earlier, let us assume that all 
football players mentioned are thoroughly 
familiar with the intricate knowledge of 
modern American football and that the 
mistakes pointed out are not due to lack 
of football experience and instinct. 

In a game at the Memorial Stadium in 
Berkeley, California, a University of Cal- 
ifornia end, playing on the left side, 
missed three passes over his right shoulder. 
It was later determined that this player 
had very poor perception of motion and 
form with respect to objects on the right 
side, and very good perception with re- 
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A baseball or football team, just 
as much asa track team, plays 
with its feet. They should not be 
handicapped with weight, with 
stiff leathers, with weak leathers 
that might give way under the 
starts and turns of champion- 
ship play. Genuine Kangaroo 
has been the “‘athlete’s leather’’ 
for nearly 40 years. The ’varsity 
football elevens, the big league 
baseball teams, the record 
holders of track and 

field events, the stars 

of hockey, wear and 

insist upon footwear of 
Australian Kangaroo: 
feather light for split-sec- 
ond speed; soft and pliable for 
comfort and subtle footwork; 
17% stronger, weight for weight, 
than any other leather used in 
shoes! Specify Kangaroo for 
the scrub and intramural teams 
as well as for your varsity. They 
also need the foot protection this 
superb leather assures. 





AUSTRALIAN KANGAROO 
TANNED IN AMERICA 
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Feel that 


KNOT .+ PAIN 


fade away 


HAT a difference you feel, 

almost the instant you start to 
rub aching, throbbing spots of pain 
with good old Absorbine Jr. 

It seems to spread a soothing, 
warming glow right down to the 
deepest point of the congestion— 
muscles tight with pain begin to re- 
lax. And then, as your hand moves 
back and forth over that sore spot, 
you feel a warm comforting glow, 
quickly followed by soothing cool- 
ness as the knot of pain eases away. 

For forty years, the most famous 
coaches, trainers and athletes have 
used Absorbine Jr. and praised it 
—for bruises, strains, sprains and 
aching muscles. You certainly 
ought to keep a bottle in your 
home. It saves a lot of suffering— 
and it’s also a fine antiseptic for 
cuts and burns. 

You can get Absorbine Jr. at all 
druggists, $1.25 a bottle. It is eco- 
nomical to use—only a few drops 
are necessary per application. For 
free sample, write today to 

W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, sprains, 
sleeplessness 
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spect to objects on the left. Chart 1 il- 
lustrates this player’s motion and form 
perception. Study the chart carefully. 
The black areas indicate the number of de- 
grees through which an object must move 
before it is perceived by the eye. Notice 
that the object in Chart 1 has excellent 
motion fields, both 90 degrees. But take 
note of the fact that the ball must move 
50 degrees on the right side before the 
stimulus is sufficient to reach the higher 
brain centers and cause the subject to turn 
his head. The left side has a difference of 
only 15 degrees. All other things being 
equal, if this player were on the right side 
of the line, thereby taking advantage of a 
good left eye, he perhaps would not have 
missed the passes. 

Harold “Brick” Muller was one of Cal- 
ifornia’s greatest ends. The reason he was 
able to catch passes as he did is clearly 
illustrated in Chart 2. His is an ideal set- 
up to demonstrate motion and form per- 
ception, as pertaining to the position of 
right end, which he played. The outstand- 
ing feature of Chart 2 is that it shows al- 
most instantaneous recognition of motion 
and form for the left eye. 

Complete eye examinations of the Uni- 
versity of California squad were made in 
conjunction with the above charts. It is 
not only necessary that a player have good 
perception of motion and form but also a 
well balanced, co-ordinated pair of eyes, 


especially with respect to muscular activ- 
ity. After a complete examination was 
made, each subject was given a rating with 
respect to eye conditions, and this rating 
was transformed into a language that 
made it easy for the coaching staff to ob- 
tain the necessary information desired con- 
cerning any player. 

For the past three years, examinations 
have been made of the University of Cal- 
ifornia squad by the writer, and of the 
University of San Francisco squad by T. 
A. Brombach of San Francisco. 

In conclusion may I say that only a few 
of the highlights are. given here. Much 
may be said concerning the individuals 
who play each position. The backfield 
and ends are, perhaps, watched more close- 
ly than the other men, but the balance of 
the line has given us much food for 
thought. 

Coach “Navy Bill” Ingram and his as- 
sistants at the University of California 
have given much of their valuable time 
during the progress of these studies. Coach 
“Spud” Lewis of the University of San 
Francisco has co-operated with T. A. 
Brombach in the same respect. 

These examinations will be continued. 
Instruments are being developed to give 
even better results, with the thought of 
finding vital statistics that will prove val- 
uable to the coaches in football, basketball, 
baseball and other sports. 


Here and There in the 
Athletic World 


Athletic Get-Togethers 


for Minor Sports 
By Percy O. Clapp 


Lawrence College 
ENERALLY speaking, I believe, all 
will agree that the so-called major 

sports, such as football, basketball, track 
and field (and baseball perhaps, in those 
schools that have it) have not suffered a 
great deal by the depression. Perhaps a 
few of the frills of the trips or of dress 
have been eliminated, but, in general, 
schedules have been carried on about as 
previously. Minor sports have, I believe, 
been hit the hardest, and this has been 
particularly true in the small colleges. 

The athletic department of Lawrence 
College has, among others, two important 
objectives: First, to give more boys an 
opportunity to compete in types of activi- 
ties suited to the varied needs and abilities 
of individuals, that they might gain the 
values and joy of such competition; and, 
second, to bring together in an informal 
way groups of students and faculties from 
Lawrence and neighboring institutions, 
that better friendship and understanding 


might result. In an attempt to achieve 
these objectives, athletic get-togethers 
have been promoted which are new at least 
to this section of the country. 

The get-togethers were started in Feb- 
ruary, 1933, with the invitation by Law- 
rence and acceptance by Ripon and Mil- 
waukee Teachers Colleges to come to 
Lawrence, bringing representative teams 
of students in volley ball, handball (4 sin- 
gles and 2 doubles), wrestling and swim- 
ming, and a faculty volley ball team. Rep- 
resentatives of these colleges were our 
guests at a lunch preceding and following 
the contests. Our visitors were divided 
among the different fraternities and the 
men’s dormitory for lunch and a visit pre- 
vious to the competition. Competition 
started between 1:30 and 2:00 in hand- 
ball, volley ball and wrestling, and the 
swimming began at about 3:30. All events 
were over before 4:30. Students or facul- 
ty members of the schools did the officiat- 
ing where necessary. 

In 1934, return meets were held, and in 
addition the University of Wisconsin came 
to Lawrence. All participants from these 
schools, as well as our own student body 
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and faculty, have been highly pleased with 
the results. 

The total cost of these meets to us for 
the past two years has been less than $100, 
amounting to about 50 cents per individ- 
ual competing per meet, which I consider 
an extremely well spent $100. 


ARTHUR LAWRENCE, formerly at Hor- 
ton, Kansas, is the new coach at Beloit, 
Kansas, High School. 


A State High School 


Coaches’ Organization 
By P. E. Shotwell 
Breckenridge, Texas, High School 

r}HE high school coaches of Texas have 

for years felt a need for organization. 
In 1930, the Texas High School Football 
Coaches Association was formed. By 
1934 it has become an organization so use- 
ful that no high school football coach in 
Texas can afford not to be a member. 
High school problems are necessarily dif- 
ferent from problems of a university or 
college. This difference has been felt par- 
ticularly by the men who attend the vari- 
ous coaching schools of the nation. To 
meet this condition the Association, in 
September, 1932, at the suggestion of its 
Ex-President, John A. Pierce, of Corsi- 
cana, decided to hold a clinic for high 
school coaches. 

After months of effort and work on the 
part of the officers of this Association, 
President Tom Dennis of Port Arthur and 
Secretary-Treasurer Bennie Strickland of 
Austin, the first coaches’ clinic was held in 
San Antonio, August 12 to 19, 1933. This 
school was under the direction of Dana 
X. Bible of the University of Nebraska. 
In addition to Mr. Bible’s instruction, each 
day as a regular part of the program 
some coach who was attending the school 
led a discussion group. These discussions 
were of the round table type. At this dis- 
cussion period, and at any other time dur- 
ing the school, the coaches from all schools, 
the smallest to the largest, felt no hesi- 
tancy in bringing up any questions or 
problems they had. These questions al- 
ways received the most courteous consid- 
eration on the part of Mr. Bible and his 
fellow coaches. The school was enjoyable 
and was a real clinic for high school prob- 
lems. 

We believe that we have a very worth- 
while organization and we heartily recom- 
mend such an organization to the high 
school coaches of other states. 

Henry Frnka of Greenville is now Presi- 
dent of the Association. Besides the 
President and the writer, the Board of 
Directors consists of Claude Kellam of 
San Antonio, Tom Dennis of Port Arthur, 
Bennie Strickland of Austin, L. C. Wood 
of McGregor and Charles Trigg of Dallas. 


A. N. McMi1u1n, former Kansas State 
coach, is now head football coach at In- 
diana University. 
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Charles T. Chapman, who films North- 
western University games for Coach 
Hanley’s use in squad training, on loca- 
tion with his two Filmo 70-D Cameras 


e Most universities use movies in train- 
ing athletes. In football, for instance, 
games are filmed in semi-slow motion. 
A few days later the films are shown 
before the squad. The coach and the 
players can see errors clearly, and the 
way to avoid those errors is also made 
obvious. 


Apply this new, approved method to 
your own coaching this season. Use 16 
mm. film, as the universities do. It is 
adequate and economical. Use a Bell & 
Howell Filmo Camera and Projector, 
because this equipment is ideally suited 
to the work, producing and showing 
the finest of movies with surprising 
operating ease and simplicity, and with 
constant dependability. 


The Filmo 70-D Camera pictured 
above is recommended for athletic de- 





You ean develop a 


BETTER TEAM 
with the aid of 


FILMO MOVIES 





partment use. It will take normal speed 
movies, and also movies in which the 
action is screened at 14, 13, and even 4 
normal speed. Its turret head provides 
seats for three instantly available lenses, 
to record action at various distances. 
Price, with l-inch F 3.5 lens and carry- 
ing case, $205. There is also the Filmo 
70-E Camera, with the same speed range 
but with a single lens seat, at $135. 


Filmo Projectors show theater-bright 
movies even on auditorium-size screens. 
They may be stopped for prolonged 
study of any individual scene, and re- 
versed to repeat a scene. Useful in many 
other school departments as well. Prices 
start at $190, including case. 


Send the coupon today for complete 
information about Filmo Cameras and 
Projectors for athletic department use. 





for Coaching. 





MAIL THIS TODAY 
Bett & Howe.t Company, 1809 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Please send complete information on Filmo Motion Picture Equipment 
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QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on the FOOT BALL RULES 
New Edition, Strictly 1934 


Edited by E. C. KRIEGER (Ohio University) 


A complete study of the Foot Ball Rules, including complete information 
concerning EIGHTEEN of the changes and clarifications in the 1934 Rules 
of great importance to coaches and officials. 


The Supplements “What the Field Captain 
Should Know” and “What Every Player 
Should Know” contain many pages of valu- 
able information for the instruction of play- 
ers, 

Putting these books in the hands of the play- 
ers is a great time saver for the coach. Used 


Single Copies, $1.00 
Quantity Prices to Schools 


THE LAWHEAD PRESS 


by Yale, Alabama, Ohio State, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Indiana, Texas, Montana, Carnegie 
Tech, Arkansas, Denver, Maine, Utah State, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Miami and many others in 
addition to many secondary schools. 

An essential item of the library of every coach 
and official. 


ATHENS, OHIO 
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He won’t catch 
Athlete’s Foot 


ALTA-CO, the odorless antiseptic 
and disinfectant protects him. Di- 
luted in water, I-to-10, kills the 
causative fungi in less than 30 sec- 
onds. Used in the Dolge foot bath 
(as illustrated) or as a floor wash, 
it breaks the foot-floor-foot cycle 
—checks the spread of this infec- 
tion. Clinically tested by eminent 
bacteriologists and dermatolo- 
gists. Endorsed as a preventive 
and treatment. Verbatim reports 
on request. Write for booklet AJ-9 
and details of offer of free rubber 


foot bath. No obligation. 


ALTA-CO. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 
Dept. A Westport, Conn. 








Accorpinc to H. H. Stovall, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, coach, two schools of 
football thought vie for supremacy in his 
district. One, influenced by Tulane, em- 
ploys the 6-3-2 defense, while the other, 
borrowing many of its ideas from Louisi- 
ana State, uses the 6-2-2-1. Most high 
school teams that play Baton Rouge use 
the single wing-back offensive formation 
with its variations. With ten lettermen 
returning this year, Coach Stovall looks 
forward hopefully to a successful season. 
He does not hold spring practice for his 
squad. Second team games are to be used 
this year as preliminaries to the regular 
contests. Games are played at night al- 
most exclusively. While it has been nec- 
essary in recent years to cut ticket prices, 
the attendance has not declined. 


BASKETBALL is practically the only in- 
terscholastic sport participated in by high 
schools in the northwestern part of Ne- 
braska, according to F. K. Barber of Hy- 
annis High School. Basketball interest, 
however, is intense in this district. Coach 
Barber’s team last year won the champion- 
ship of the Sand Hill Conference and the 
regional title in Class B. As most of the 
lettermen of the Conference teams will 
again be in school this year, an interesting 
season is anticipated. Coach Barber re- 
ports that there seems to be a gradual 
swing from the zone defense to the man- 
to-man among the teams of the Confer- 
ence, most of which play on small floors. 


Loss of but one regular from last year’s 
football team is cause for optimism among 
the coaching staff at Birmingham Southern 
College, headed by Ben Englebert, Direc- 
tor of Athletics. The athletic program at 
Birmingham Southern includes four major 
sports, football, basketball, baseball and 
track; and four minor sports, swimming, 
tennis, golf and fencing. The college has 
been fortunate in having as an exchange 
student recently a Frenchman who is an ex- 
pert fencer. Since his appointment as Di- 
rector about a year ago, Engelbert has 
been attempting to build up the intra- 
mural program and now has approximate- 
ly 50 per cent participation among the 
students. The college is a member of the 
newly organized Dixie Conference. 


Pat HANtey, for a number of years line 
coach at Northwestern University, has 
been appointed head coach at Boston Uni- 
versity and has already taken over his 
new duties. 


H. F. Linpett, coach last year at Chat- 
taroy, West Virginia, will be located at 
East Liverpool, Ohio, this year, assisting 
Leland Schachran in football and Tom 
Dixon in basketball. Coach Lindell’s 
junior high school basketball team last 
year had an unusually successful season, 
losing out only in the state finals. A 
$75,000 stadium, seating 10,000, has re- 
cently been completed at East Liverpool. 


Lioyp M. Bercen is the new Director 
of Athletics at Lake Forest Academy, Lake 

wrest, Illinois. For the past two years he 
tk held a similar position at Culver Mili- 
tar; Academy. 


CREIGHTON UNIvERsITY has a new head 
football coach in Ed Hickey. 


Your Football Program 


on a Sound Basis 


By Clarence G. Abendroth 
Director and Coach of Athletics, Sheboygan, Wis- 


consin, High School 
N giving suggestions for placing the 
football program on a sounder basis, 
I am offering hints for the coach who may 
not be blessed with material as strong as 
that of his opponents, but who, looking 
almost sure defeats in the face, still hopes 
to maintain the respect of the ever fickle 
public and also to retain his job. In such 
a situation I do not believe in putting all 
the eggs in one basket and offer the follow- 
ing suggestions for what they may be 
worth. 

1. Sell your program to the parents. 

2. Have a well planned season. 

3. Make allowances for the changing 
times and rules. 

4. Take advantage of game psychology 
to overcome staleness, fallen spirits 
or losing streaks. 

The first hint, selling the program to the 
parents, is one that any coach may think 
over. The meeting with your administra- 
tors, councils or board of education does 
not entirely sell your program. You must 
make contact with the parents themselves. 
A personal letter to the boys who will be 
candidates for the team is a great inspira- 
tion, but you will reap big dividends if 
these letters, along with parents’ permits 
and other routine cards, are delivered per- 
sonally by you. A visit with the parents, 
during which you talk over the school or 
personal problems, establishes a feeling of 
understanding that will surprise you in its 
effectiveness in providing a sound basis for 
your football program. My personal ex- 
perience has been that nine out of ten par- 
ents who object to their boys taking part 
in athletics will give wholehearted support 
the second year I pay them this visit. I 
then have the confidence of both boy 
and parents, which certainly contributes 
toward a sound basis. 

Coaches differ as to what constitutes a 
well planned season. Some will contend 
that a single system, followed year after 
year, will produce the best results. I real- 
ize the benefits and soundness of using a 
single system, but since our high school 
boys after graduation usually scatter 
hither and yon, using such a system will 
benefit only a few in their college careers. 
My hint is to adopt different formations 
each year according to, first, the material 
at hand, and, second, what the other 
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coaches expect. This latter point fits well 
with the fourth hint. By keeping records, 
one may plan his season according to the 
above conditions, and plan also to take 
advantage of the other coaches. With ac- 
curate records, one may often predict what 
his opponents will offer. 

My third hint may be simplified by sug- 
gesting that you should not get into a rut 
or put all your eggs in one basket. The 
rules of football constantly change. Your 
big gaining plays of one season may be less 
effective the next. To take advantage of 
a new rule, a coach may set up a couple 
of plays only to find no success. Failure 
of these plays may be reflected in the 
squad if the boys have been coached to 
think of them as sure winners. Changes 
of rules often produce defensive set-ups 
rather than sensational offensive ground 
gainers. The wise coach will therefore 
prepare his offensive formations against 
several defensive set-ups. 

Taking advantage of game psychology, 
the fourth hint, may serve as a valuable 
tonic in renewing the spirits of a losing 
team, a stale team or a community which 
is giving doubtful support. By game psy- 
chology, I refer to a well planned sur- 
prise for the right team in a season. To 
illustrate: Team X had a cyele of strong 
teams. It set up a precedent of pulling 
the unexpected. Team Z, which had suf- 
fered several setbacks from X, now came 
into a run of strong material, while X 
was weaker. However, the unexpected 
complex was still there, but in a certain 
year Z was all set to win from X. An 
unexpected pass on the first play of the 
game upset the play of Z and a tie re- 
sulted. This year, the next, Z is still 
stronger and X weaker. Z has estab- 
lished a complex of its own and has 
blocked punt after punt. Its players are 
hungry to block punts. The coach of 
Team X uses game. psychology and 
coaches his players to take advantage of 
Z’s strength by faking a kick. In the early 
minutes of the game, X is punting from 
behind its own goal. Z is hungry to block 
a punt and “put the game on ice.” The 
Z linemen charge through, all converging 
on the X punter, who fakes, sidesteps and 
goes down the field with the aid of his 
own ends and linemen. X has a touchdown 
lead. From that moment, psychology is 
an extra man playing for X. You know 
how Z feels. 

In the above case, Team X has confi- 
dence that its scheme will work, and it 
works to perfection. It is not luck. It 
is a well planned scheme to take advan- 
tage of Z’s strength. Tonics like this 
may be used once or twice a season, often 
year after year against the same team, but 
not too often in the same season. 


Lynn O. Wauporr, formerly of Okla- 
homa A. & M., is now coaching at Kansas 
State. He will be assisted by Wes Fry, 
former University of Iowa player. 
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based on long experience. 


ship, and defensive planning. 


“PracTIcAL FOOTBALL, by the two 
brilliant coaches at Princeton, is 
indispensable to the experienced 
coach who desires to learn and 
grow. It is so sound and compre- 
hensive that a man who masters it 
might be a good coach without 
ever having played. It is a remark- 
able piece of work by two great 


teachers.” 
Dan E. McGucin 


Head Football Coach and Athletic Di- 
rector, Wanderbilt University; Presi- 
dent in 1933, American Football 
Coaches Association. 





2nd printing 
now ready 


A sensible and practical 
manual for coaches play- 
ers, and students of the 


This book presents technique that is sound and practical— 
technique that will produce results if properly taught and cor- 
rectly executed. It contains little theorization—it offers plain, 
sensible, definite plans, instruction, suggestions, and advice, 


PRACTICAL FOOTBALL 


By 

H. ©. (Fritz) Crisler, 
Head Football Coach, Princeton University 
AND 
E. E. (Tad) Wieman, 


Line Coach, Princeton University 


$3.00 


Ideas are presented concisely and briefly and only practical, 
ready-to-use methods are considered. Special emphasis is 
given to blocking, tackling, position play, the kicking game, 
the passing game, the running game, offensive plays, general- 
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ponents). 
Practical 


season begins. 


6858 Glenwood Avenue 








Lambert Basketball is Winning Basketball 
The record of the 1933-34 Purdue University basketball team again demonstrates the 
soundness of the coaching methods of Ward L. (Piggie) Lambert. Honors won by this 


team include the following: Championshi 
Scoring Record (831 Points), Great De: 


explains fully Lambert’s system of winning basketball. Order your copy before the 


Price, $4.00 C. O. D. (Postage Additional)—Prepaid, $4.00 (Save Money 
by Ordering This Way)—Foreign Price, $4.00 Plus Postage (No C. O. D.) 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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nsive Record (554 Points Scored by Op- 


game. 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


You may send me on approval a copy of Crisler and 
Wieman’s PRACTICAL FOOTBALL ($3.00). I agree 
to return the book, postpaid, in ten days after receipt 
or to remit for it at that time, plus the necessary 
postage. 


A.J. 9-1-34 


of the Western Conference, High All-Time 


Basketball 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Portable 
Whirlpool Bath 


Aerated 
Agitated Hot Water 


For Treatment of Athletic 
Injuries of the Extremities 
* 


Devised by Norman E. Titus, M. D., 
New York 


The most effective form of heat 
combined with a mild and stimu- 
lating massage which reduces the 
time of disability of traumatic 


injuries from 40 to 50%. 


Many colleges and schools are us- 
ing the Titus Portable Whirlpool 
Bath for the treatment of 
SPRAINS, STRAINS, IN- 
JURIES of JOINTS, SYNO- 
VITIS, TENO-SYNOVITIS, 
CHARLEY HORSE, BRUISED 
and TORN MUSCLES. 


Write for reprints of articles on 
Whirlpool Baths, Specifications 


and Prices. 


ILLE ELECTRIC CORP. 


11 West 42nd Street New York 

















COACHES and 
TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions - Unexcelled Service 


OO PS... OOS 
ROCKY INT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S Nat. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr. 





Our Field - - - - United States 


We enroll only normal and college graduates, 
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Newspapers of the country recently 
announced the death on August 26th of 
John Warne Herbert, lawyer and business 
executive of New York City. Herbert 
played for the Rutgers University team in 
its historic match against Princeton Uni- 
versity on November 6, 1869, said to have 
been the first intercollegiate football game 
played in this country. Each team con- 
sisted of twenty-five players. Rutgers 
won the game, 6 to 4. Herbert was in his 
eighty-second year at the time of his 
death, which occurred after a short illness. 


CHAMPIONSHIP of the Northwest Con- 
ference in seven of the past eight years is 
the record of the Whitman College track 
team, coached by R. J. Folgate, old Lake 
Forest University athlete. Coach Folgate 
has recently resigned and will study for his 
master’s degree. 


Reconstruction ofa 
School System After 


Catastrophe 


By Charles H. Hunt 


Director of Physical Education, Long Beach, Cali- 
ornia, Public Schools 


OR years, Long Beach has _ been 

proud and, at times, a little boast- 
ful of its program of health, physical 
education and recreation and of the 
splendid buildings and facilities used in 
conjunction with this program. Testing 
times come when least expected and, in 
less than the time it takes to run a fast 
100-yard dash, walls crumbled, structures 
fell or were left unsafe for occupancy, and 
Long Beach’s vaunted facilities were lit- 
erally wiped out. The earthquake of 
March 10, 1933, destroyed the equipment 
of the entire school system. Not one 
building was left that could meet the 
rigid new requirements for California 
schools. ; 

It was difficult for one not trained as 
a structural engineer to see why some 
structures could not be used, but the 
people have insisted that no chances be 
taken, and the phrase more often repeated 
than any other since the quake is, “Thank 
God, it came after schools were closed for 
the day!” 

Physical education teachers and staff 
members immediately entered rescue serv- 
ice and assisted in registering students at 
school grounds. Frame bungalows were 
built in the course of three weeks, and 
schools again functioned. Teachers be- 
came better acquainted with each other 
and the administrative staff. The very 
unusual conditions and a common cause 
brought about a sympathetic contact that 
in itself has been a worthwhile outcome of 
a community catastrophe. 

Athletic teams continued competition. 
Physical education classes functioned un- 
der difficulties and handicaps, of course, 
yet many unexpected outcomes of a bene- 
ficial nature compensated for some of the 


tion has already started. 


misfortunes. Academic teachers saw much 
more of the physical education work, and 
I believe today are more sympathetic and 
co-operative. Pupils have learned to get 
along with less equipment and to better 
care for what they have. When the new 
buildings are completed, the pupils will 
really appreciate what they mean. 

On August 29, 1933, a bond issue for 
$4,930,000 for new schools was presented 
to the community and approved by a good 
margin. Keep in mind that August was 
but a few months after a property damage 
of over $15,000,000 and at a time when 
general financial conditions were serious 
and many people were out of employment. 

Since the bonds have been voted, most 
of the old buildings have been demolished 
and the grounds cleared. New construc- 
The program 
has been carried on in spite of handicap 
and difficulty. The people have shown 
their faith in the importance and value of 
physical education by providing facilities 
for it at a time when it meant sacrifice. 

The plans as drawn call for two boys’ 
and two girls’ gymnasiums and one swim- 
ming pool in the senior high schools; a 
boys’ and girls’ gymnasium in the junior 
college; and a large gymnasium with boys’ 
and girls’ shower facilities, offices and or- 
thopedic gymnasiums in the eight junior 
high schools. At a meeting last spring of 
school principals, a vote was taken as to 
what features in the program should be 
postponed if rising building costs made it 
necessary. The vote showed that three 
other features (cafeteria, auditorium and 
shops) should be considered of less imme- 
diate importance than the physical educa- 
tion plants. This vote, which reflects in a 
measure community feeling, is a fine in- 
direct compliment to the teachers of phys- 
ical education in the Long Beach schools, 
who have impressed the people of the com- 
munity with the importance of the physi- 
cal education program. 





The Notre Dame System 
of Offense 


(Continued from page 8) 


very effective because of the concentrated 
backfield strength on the one side. 

The Notre Dame formation also has fine 
possibilities for the quick kick. The 
strength of the running and passing plays 
very often draws the safety up close to 
the line of scrimmage, in the event a safety 
is used, thereby leaving open the territory 
behind him. Where a box or a 6-3-2 style 
of defense is used, the positions of the 
deep backs likewise invite a quick kick. 
This play has been particularly effective 
against teams using the latter types of 
defense. To make this play possible, a 
slight variation in the position of the left 
halfback may be made which will not be 
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noticeable to the safety. Practically all 
of the running and passing plays may be 
used from this quick kick formation to 
help protect the kick. The blocking on 
this play, which accounts for all of the 
defensive players from tackle to tackle, is 
easily provided, leaving the two.ends and 
the back No. 4 to go down the field to 
cover the kick. The quick kick means 
just what its name implies. It must be 
quick, and if possible the ball should be 
kicked away from the safety. 

This play is probably the strongest play 
in football. It gains the greatest amount 
of ground with the least expenditure of 
energy. It has a definite place in any 
close formation system of football and its 
use will pay big dividends in proportion 
to the time used to perfect the play. 

To get the best results from the Notre 
Dame formation, it should be employed 
with a shift involving a change in positions 
only of the backs and ends. The linemen, 
other than the ends, at all times are in 
position and ready to charge. The plays 
should be run with irregular intervals in 
the passing of the ball after the shift is 
completed. This idea has the same effect 
as the change of pace used by a pitcher in 
baseball and is necessary to keep the de- 
fense from timing the shift and outcharg- 
ing the offensive line, especially the center, 
who is occupied in passing the ball. The 
plays should be taught for both six- and 
seven-man line defenses, and the players 
must know them well enough to be able 
to change from one to the other at will. 
Generally speaking, the Notre Dame for- 
mation is based on the running attack, 
with the passing plays and the quick kick 
used only to keep the running attack 
going. 

Contrary to the opinion held by some 
coaches, the Notre Dame system does not 
make fast men an absolute necessity to 
success. Many have used this formation 
und have had good teams with material of 
only medium speed. However, fast men 
are desirable, and, the bigger and faster 
they are, the better we like them. Any 
system of offense can be no better than 
the coach who plans and directs it, and 
the players who put his ideas into execu- 
tion. The Notre Dame system of offense 
has such versatility of attack that, when 
properly directed by the quarterback 
against opponents of equal strength, it is 
capable of gaining ground or scoring 
touchdowns against any style of defense 
that may be set up against it. 





Soccer as a Sport for 
High School Boys 


(Continued from page 32) 


successful in teaching the game by break- 
ing it up into (1) dribbling, (2) passing, 
(3) kicking, (4) trapping and (5) head- 
ing the ball. 


for SEPTEMBER, 1934 
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FOOTBALL PRACTICE 


2 wie the early days of football practice (or, for 
that matter, of almost any athletic sport), the feet 
frequently become badly blistered, necessitating prompt 
treatment in order to prevent infection and to promote 
healing. 


S 


In such cases Antiphlogistine is an appropriate surgical 
dressing. It is antiseptic and decongestive, it supplies 
moist heat for many hours, and, because it contains a 
high percentage of glycerine, it promotes rapid healing. 


Antiphlogistine gives protection to the wound and is 
easy and painless to remove. 


Coaches and trainers consider it one of the most useful 
preparations in their first-aid equipment because of its 
quick healing-action wherever inflammation and conges- 
tion are present. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 

















INSURE YOUR PLAYERS 


* Football We offer at nominal cost a long needed 
® Basketball 

© Baseball insurance in a first grade stock company 
® Track relieving schools ‘and colleges of liability 


© Swimming 


. and loss attendant upon injury to athletes. 
® Transportation 


For further particulars write, wire or phone 


CHARLES RINGER CO. 
7915 Exchange Ave. CHICAGO 
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NATURAL BEND 


Spring Steel Arch Support 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


Reg. Pat. Pending 


A Football Shoe 


with the Speed of 





(The finished ss pv esy at the natural 
oot 


Coaches! 


Get in touch with us or your dealer 
for further information. 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 


Swanson and Ritner Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














KNIT 


HONOR SWEATERS 
ALL STYLES and QUALITIES 





‘10 Days’ Service 





COACHES AND FACULTY MAN- 
AGERS: We have a beautiful 32- 
illustrated catalog of our entire 
of athletic knitwear, which we will 
forward upon receiving your request. 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 
1714-20 North Damen Ave., Chicago 
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Dribbling may best be taught by illus- 
tration. The ball should be advanced by 
the use of both feet, kicking alternately 
with short kicks, so that at no time is the 
ball more than two feet from the dribbler. 
This exercise starts slowly, and then the 
speed is increased as the boy progresses. 

Passing the ball is best accomplished by 
kicking the ball with the inside or outside 
of the foot. This type of pass is more 


accurate than that in which the ball is © 


kicked with the toes. Long passes are 
executed by the use of the instep. 

Kicking is described in a later para- 
graph. 

Trapping a ball may be easily taught if 
the player’s foot is held about eight inches 
off the ground and if, as the ball hits the 
ground, the foot is brought down on the 
ball very lightly. Timing is essential in 
trapping a ball. 

Heading a ball may best be taught to 
boys if they are in a circle formation with 
their right sides toward the center of the 
circle. The player’s head is the only part 
of the body that moves toward the ball. 
The feet and the rest of the body are in a 
fairly comfortable position. The ball is 
thrown from the center of the circle to- 
ward the boy so that it is above him and 
drops in front of him. Here timing is very 
important. The head is moved to the left 
and snaps to the right just as the ball 
passes near the head. After this has been 
practiced for awhile, the boys may face 
the center of the circle and go through the 
same motion, using only the forehead to 
strike the ball. Be sure that the ball is 
laced so that there are no knots in the lace. 

I have found that competitive relays, in 
which the ball is dribbled, appeal to 
youngsters. 

Line soccer is also a good way of lead- 
ing up to soccer. The class is divided into 
two groups that stand opposite each other 
about forty or fifty feet apart. One boy 
from each side comes to the center of the 
floor and tries to advance the ball (after 
it is bounced by the referee) through the 
opponents’ line. The boys stand side by 
side and they may kick the ball only from 
where they are standing. Only the two 
centers may move around. Each team 
passes to its own center. A team may not 
score direct from its line. This competi- 
tive game is very popular. It may be 
made more difficult by having two boys 
play against each other. A point is scored 
when the ball passes through one team’s 
line. 
Rhythm is very essential in learning al- 
most any game. The rhythm used in kick- 
ing a soccer ball has the following count— 
one, two, hop and kick. In other words, 
the player takes a step forward with the 
left foot, a step forward with the right 
foot, a hop and a kick. The hop is on 
the left foot while the right leg is swung 
backward and then brought forward. The 
ball should be at least two yards from the 
kicker. This exercise may be used with 


the player focusing his attention on an 
imaginary spot instead of a ball. 

Soccer would be more popular if it were 
given more publicity. I should like to see 
the American youth get interested in this 
fine game. It is played universally. 
Every country in Europe has soccer as a 
national pastime. Although we have base- 
ball and football for ours, we may still 
have the game of soccer as a real recrea- 
tional activity. 





The Use of Touch 
Football as an 
Intramural Sport 


(Continued from page 35) 


Harry J. Schmidt, Iowa State College; 
Leslie E. Swain, Brown University; R. E. 
Belshaw, University of Washington; and 
H. Harrison Clarke, Chairman, Syracuse 
University. The following members have 
been added to the Committee for the 
second year: Harry Wolters, Stanford 
University; A. W. Samborski, Harvard 
University; and Carl Voyles, Duke Uni- 
versity. 

In general, the Committee found two 
main types of touch football games played 
by the colleges of the United States. They 
are as follows: 

Game A—Resembles football closely in 
that the team in possession of the ball 
must advance it ten or more yards in four 
downs. Tackling in this type of game is 
more difficult, and the use of the forward 
pass is restricted to one pass only in each 
scrimmage. 

Game B—Requires the team that has 
possession of the ball to score a touchdown 
in four or more downs. Tackling in this 
type of game is easier, and any number of 
forward passes are allowed in the same 
scrimmage. 

Another point of difference was found 
in the blocking and non-blocking types of 
play. A certain amount of bodily contact 
was deemed advisable by the Committee. 
The rule on blocking, however, was care- 
fully written with the safety of the players 
in mind. 

In writing the following rules for touch 
football, the Committee favored game A 
in preference to game B, feeling that touch 
football should be as nearly like regulation 
football as is compatible with the safety 
of the players. 


Touch Football Rules 


HE ways in which the rules for touch 
football vary from the rules for regula- 
tion football are outlined below. In all 
other respects touch football rules are the 
same as those for regulation football. 
Size oF THE Fietp—The dimensions of 
the touch football field: Maximum 360 
feet by 160 feet; minimum 240 feet by 120 
feet. These dimensions include the end 
zones. 
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THAT WHITE SPOT 
IDENTIFIES 


VANDER-BILT 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


THAT WHITE SPOT consists of a 
leather pocket containing a flexible 
and transparent window so arranged 
that small cards with the player’s 
number can be inserted and locked 
in place. 


THAT WHITE SPOT is just one of 
the numerous superior features to 
be found in Vander-Bilt athletic 
shoes. Vander-Bilt football shoes 
are designed by men who know 
what coaches require and made by 
men who know quality shoemaking. 
Models are provided for every de- 
partment of play. Ends, linemen 
or backfield stars can be supplied 
with shoes to meet their needs—for 
practice or game use. 








WEAR-BILT LOCK-BILT SPEED-BILT 


Made of specially tanned prestretched 
yellowback kangaroo uppers. Full 
welt construction. Flexible shank of 
oil tanned leather that will not crack 
or break. Reinforced with kangaroo 
leather. Moulded sole leather count- 
ers. Soft toes. Comes equipped with 
regulation detachable cleats. 


eg tHE VANDER-BILT ce. 


SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 





First quality yellowback kangaroo up- 
pers. Full kangaroo reinforcement. 
Special construction. Flexible oil 
tanned shanks that will not crack or 
break. Moulded sole leather count- 
ers. Soft toes. Comes equipped with 
concave detachable game cleats. 

An exceptionally durable game weight 
shoe. 


Just the shoe for your fastest backs 
and ends. An extremely light and 
flexible game shoe of finest yellow- 
back kangaroo. This shoe is positively 
guaranteed against ripping out in the 
seams. Comes regularly in soft toe 
model equipped with concave detach- 
able game cleats. 
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Cleats 


America’s 
Outstanding 
Cleat for 
Speed... 
Service... 
Safety... 


TRICO Renewable Cleats are moulded 
from a specially treated compound that is 
tough yet resilient. They have no metal 
inserts. The new 10-R Cleat is a “bear” 
for wear. 

TRICO Horn Fibre Cleats have proven 
most economical where non-renewable cleats 
are desired. They far outwear ordinary 
cleats . . . eliminating the necessity of con- 
stantly nailing cleats to shoes. 

When ordering football shoes specify 
TRICO Cleats . . . and get the best. 


And 6 other styles 








TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of High Grade Cleats for Football Shoes 




















FOOTBALL 


for 


Coaches 


and 


Players 






By GLENN S. “Pop” WARNER 


This is the latest full football course 
published and contains over fifty il- 
lustrations in addition to complete sets 
of plays from the one-wing back, the 
two-wing back, and punt formations. 
Many coaches have achieved outstand- 
ing success with the aid of this book 
even though they had had little or no 
playing or coaching experience. 


For sale by sporting goods dealers 
and distributors of athletic publica- 
tions or by 


The Stanford University Press 
Palo Alto, California 


Price $4.00 Postpaid 
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Fietp Marxines—The field shall be 
zoned into strips of twenty yards each, 
all of which are parallel to the goal lines. 

NUMBER OF PLayers—Nine players shall 
constitute a team. On offense five players 
must be on the line of scrimmage and four 
players at least one yard behind the line. 

EQUIPMENT oF PLAYERS—Players are 
prohibited from wearing the following: 
Baseball, track or metal cleated shoes, 
padded suits or special protective devices 
such as shoulder pads, helmets, etc. 

SuBsTITUTIONS— Unlimited substitutions 
will be permitted. 

LenctH or Game—Two periods of 
twenty minutes each will constitute a 
game. An alternative method for deter- 
mining the length of a game is to allow 
two periods of twenty plays each from 
scrimmage. 

Time-Ovuts—Unlimited time-outs will 
be permitted. 

Pornt or Kick-Orr—The kick-off shall 
be made at a point 60 yards from the 
opponent’s goal line. 

YARDAGE AND Downs—When the ball is 
first down in a zone, the team in possession 
is allowed four downs to move it from that 
point into the next zone. 

Forwarp Pass—A forward pass may be 
made from any point behind the line of 
scrimmage. 

EiciBLE Forwarp Pass REcEIvVERS— 
Any member of either team is an eligible 
forward pass receiver. 

ToucnHBack—The touchback rule is the 
same as in regulation football except for 
the following change: An incomplete pass 
in the opponent’s end zone, which occurs 
on the fourth down only, shall be con- 
sidered a touchback. On the first, second 
and third downs such a pass will merely 
be considered incomplete. 

FumsBLes—A player shall not be per- 
mitted to leave his feet while in the act of 
recovering or attempting to recover a 
loose or fumbled ball; i.e., the weight of 
the body must be squarely on his feet 
throughout. 

ToucHING or “TackiinG’—A touch 
(tackle) occurs when an opponent touches 
the ball-carrier with both of his hands 
simultaneously. The ball shall be declared 
dead at the point where the touch oc- 
curred. No part of the toucher’s body, 
except his feet, shall be in contact with 
the ground throughout the touch. 

Biock1nc—Blocking shall be permitted 
on the line of scrimmage as in regulation 
football. In the open, no part of the 
blocker’s body, except his feet, shall be in 
contact with the ground throughout the 
block. 

Use or THE Hanps—Defensive players 
are restricted in the use of their hands to 
the shoulders and body of offensive 
blockers. 

PENALTIES— 

1. Unnecessary roughness in “touching” 
a player, including leaving of the feet by 
the “toucher.” Penalty: 15 yards. 


2. Parts of the body other than the feet 
in contact with the ground in blocking. 
Penalty: 15 yards. 

3. Illegal attempt to recover a fumbled 
ball. Penalty: Loss of the ball, and the 
succeeding down will be “first down.” 

4. Illegal use of the hands by defensive 
players. Penalty: 15 yards. 

5. No penalty will be inflicted for more 
than one incomplete forward pass in the 
same series of four downs. 


Conclusion 


HE possibilities of touch football are 

great. The game is a vigorous one and 
can be developed as far as the interests 
of the students make it desirable. In 
years past, the need was felt for a modified 
form of baseball, and as a result we have 
the excellent recreational game of play- 
ground ball. It is believed that the same 
can be done for football, and it is hoped 
that the above set of touch football rules 
is a step in that direction. 





A Defense to Cope with 
the Notre Dame Shift 


(Continued from page 11) 


tion about 25 yards behind the line. He 
is always ready for a quick kick and comes 
up with caution to intercept a long heave 
in the center groove, spotting the man who 
turns in or crosses over down the field 
and to the weak side. If two offensive 
men go down 15 yards or more and break 
out, he then goes out and aids his left half- 
back in handling that territory. Occasion- 
ally the quarterback may handle the offen- 
sive left end who crosses over down the 
field, but he must remember that he is the 
safety man and should always play the 
ball. 

The weak-side defensive half (H1) takes 
a position well back, 8 to 12 yards, and 
looks for the offensive left end on a fast 
sprint to the outside, or when he goes 
down 15 yards, feints in and then tries 
to get behind this defensive halfback in 
order to catch a long lead toss or a long 
down-and-across chance. The defensive 
right half must also be on the alert for the 
weak-side forward lateral in front of his 
territory and he should team up with his 
own defensive end in stopping all the weak- 
side reverses and laterals. 

Having built up a stone wall defense 
that stops about two out of every three 
plays, the coach must always look out for 
that third-down stratagem and long gain 
play, which usually come as a quarterback 
sneak, a deceptive buck or a well timed 
pass. Why worry about the opposing 
team’s kicking game? Yet from an energy 
standpoint, “Clipper” Smith of Santa 
Clara with his famous “coffin corner” 
punter, Joe Paglia, gets everything out of 
his game tactics, and “there just ain’t no 
comeback” for that scientific kick. 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guest rooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most ac- 
cessible and conven- 
iently located hotel in 
Chicago. 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 
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ISHERMAN’ 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 


® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 


® Special ‘‘training menus’”’ gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 

® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 


CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE STREETS 
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Athletic Groups 


write 


NICK KEARNS 


For hotel recommendations and rates when your 







schedule takes you into these towns 






CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS 









Hotels with which Nick Kearns is associated welcome all 





types of Athletic Groups 












TRUSTEES MANAGING SERVICE 
310 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 








Phone: Wabash 0686 







HARRY W. SOLOMON, 
President 


NICK KEARNS, 
Promotienal Director 











Stop Guessing= 


UNIVERSAL BASKETBALL 
SCORE AND SCOUT BOOK 


gives you a record of your own players and their opponents. 


It con- 
tains a shot chart, summary, and invaluable r play dinetn 


Designed by GEORGE K. LOWRY, Chesterton, Indiana, 


Official sports writer and former coach. 


of 
SIMPLE AND EASY TO KEEP 


ORDER FROM ANY REPRESENTATIVE 
Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
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FOOTBALL SHOES 


Constructed by athletic shoe specialists . . . WrrcH-E Lk shoes are built over 
lasts that fit; with plenty of ball and toe room . . . Uppers are scientifically 
prestretched by a process that removes from 85% to 95% of all stretch with- 
out injury to the leather. 


Witcu-E xx football shoes feature the only foolproof cleat attachment on 
the market . . . A riveted attachment that cannot turn, loosen or back up in 
the sole. 

Witcu-E vx dealers everywhere can give you full information . . . or you 
can write us direct for complete details on our football line. 


No. 555. High cut, blueback No. 580. High cut, yellow- 

= -_ - back kangaroo game shoe. 
kangaroo uppers. Hard box Very light and flexible. Soft 
toes. Moulded leather coun- toes. Moulded leather coun- 
ters. Straight soles. Good- — he ee crackproof 
a: . rr . Shanks. Special light weight 
year welt construction. Comes construction that won’t rip 
equipped with regulation de- Joose. Comes equipped with 
tachable cleats. concave game cleats. 







No. 556. Similar to No. 
555, except sprint model. 
Flexible crackproof 
shanks. Goodyear welt con- 
structions. Hard or soft 
toe as desired. Comes 
equipped with regulation 
detachable cleats. 


No. 557. A_ yellowback 
kangaroo shoe identical in 


all other respects to the 
No. 556 described above. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 


ATHLETIC SHOE SPECIALISTS 


No. 555 





1635 Augusta Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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O’SHEA 
AWARD SWEATERS 


There are O’Shea Honor Sweaters 
for all Purposes and Purses 


HEAVY SHAKERS 
MEDIUM SHAKERS 
BABY SHAKERS 
JERSEY SWEATERS 





All are made of the finest yarns and with 
the same careful attention to details of 
manufacture which has always distin- 
guished O’Shea sweaters and which has 
made them the Standard for fifteen 
years. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. SACRAMENTO AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


























